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Art.I. Refleéions upon Theatrical Expreffion in Tragedy. 8va. 
1s. Johnfton. 


HIS writer fhews a more extenfive knowledge of his 
fubject, and a more refined tafte for theatrical re- 
prefentations, than are ufually to be found among the 

multitude of thofe who frequent the playhoufes: were thefe tru- 
er judges, and better critics, than they commonly prove them- 
felves to be, it would be happy for the few good actors in particu- 
lar, and add to the reputation of the ftage in general. If crouded 
theatres, and violent applaufes were proofs of the towp’s dif- 
cernment, we might be mifled to fuppofe the prefent age could 
boaft a tafte fuperior to all the paft; but were any one to point 
out the many abfurdities, both in the pieces and performances 
that have been moft extravagantly cried up, when they ought 
to have been exploded, it would probably appear, that acting, 
like the fifter-arts on which it greatly depends, is much more 
frequently talked of than underftood ; and has many more pre- 
tended admirers than real judges. No wonder, therefore, if, 
among the many, the moft glaring faults often pafs for the 
greatcit beauties: to be farther explicit on this head, might 
prove an invidious tafk, for which, at prefent, we have neither 
leifure nor inclination.—So, 
‘ Sleep, fleep in peace, ye monfters of the ftage.’ 
Our ingenious Reflector obferves, that in all countries, £ the 


profeffion of an actor is deemed low and contemptible ;? but 
Vou, XIII. B ; he 












2 Reflections upon Theatrical 


he alfo candidly remarks, that it is going too far, to throw drt 
odium on a profeffion, for the mifconduct of a few profeflors. 
But, indeed, (if we may be indulged in a reflectton of our 
own) while the managers of any theatre indifcriminately employ 
men without either breeding or manners, merely becaufe one 
inay have a good pair of lungs, with a full loud voice, that 
can rattle the ears of an audience; or another, for that |-’s re- 
garded at the tipling-houfes as a drol, comical dog, ad——d 
aod mimic; and withal, perhaps, he fings a bloody good fong, 
or tells a loofe tale archly:—-while fuch are permitted, éither 
through particular recommendation, or the manager’s caprice, 
to take the lead in every play, and to ftart forth, at once, in 
capital parts; without natural feelings, or, if not totally 
deftitute thereof, without judgment to guide, or experience to 
improve them.—Under fuch difcouragements, how can we 
expect that gentlemen of birth and character will venture 
(however fweet the profits may be) into the profeffion of a 
layer? A profeffion fo ftigmatized by the world, from its 
ie fo frequent!y taken up by perfons of the lower clafles of 
life, totally uneducated and unbred '!_-Were a reformation in 
this refpect to obtain, the theatrical ftation might become no 
difhonourable one, nor beneath any gentleman whofe circumt- 
itances might render it convenient to him: fince there is none 
that calls for more talents, both: natural and acquired, than are 
requifite to form the accompl:fhed actor. 

Ats this performance, tho’ but a twelve-penny pamphlet, is 
acurious one, and the fubject much more generally talked of 
than underftood, we are inclined to extend the prefent article 
somewhat beyond the limits we ufually confine ourlelves to, 
when pieces of no greater bulk come under our confideration. 
It is divided toto feventeen fections, befides fome introductory 
obfervations, and an appendix. In the firft fection, theatrical 
expreffion in tragedy 1. defined in general, In fect. 2. the au- 
thor treats of the accomplifhments, perfora) and acquired, 
which are requifite in a mafter of theatrical exprefion in 
tragedy. In the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, he confiders the actor’s 

figure, voice, car, memory. “Fhe management of the feet and 
fegs ts the fubject of the 7th, as that of the hands and arms is 
ot the 8th. ‘The gth, roth, and rrth, treat of the manage- 
nent of the head, face, and eyes. Inthe 12th, we have the 
author’s refiections on that capital grace to theatrical expref- 
fion, SILENCE by artifical pauses. Silence, when attendin 

to the parts of other actors, is confidered in the 3th; and the 
r4th and 15th are employed upon tafe in drets, and in fcenery. 
Inthe 26h, he fpeaks of carvety in ating at different times 
* the 





















































Expreffion in Traged}. 9 
¥ the fame part;’ and in the 17th, and laft, of behaviour undef 
the cenfure or thes of the audience, — The appendix con- 
tains an addrefs to the managers and the town, on the influence 
each has upon theatrical expreffion; the former by their dif- 
pofal of the parts, the dreffles, the fcenery, Oc. the latter, b 
their behaviour during the reprefentations: undér which ]: 
head, he is feverely, but juftly, fatirical. | | | 

In the firft fection, our reflector fays, ° Theatrical expre{- 
© fion is of extenfive import. It does not imply elocution 
* only,—but comprifes every attitude of every member of the 
¢ human fabrick, as they are naturally put in motion by the 
¢ feveral workings of the mind*, oe ; 

‘ The niind,’ adds he, ¢ has more ways to exprefs itfelf by 
t than fpeech; and, under fome impreffions, moft emphati- 
t cally indicates itfelf by abfolute filence. She commands the 
< feet, the hands, the head, the fate, the eyes, to communicate 
t her emotions ; and that by attitudes and movements as vari- 
% ous as thofe emotions, and pérticularly adapted to exprels 
* each of them.’ oe i 

In his general definition of theatrical expreflion he fays it 
implies ¢ An exhibition upon the ftage, in perfonated charac- 
“« ters, an exact and accurate imitation of nature in rea/ ones; 
* and when confined to fragedy, the imitation of fuch real 
¢ characters as can be perfonated within the rules of that part 
© of the drama; including a ftrict propriety iri the adventitious 
‘ affiftances in the drels-and fcenery.’ : 
_ Our author rightly fuppofes, that ¢ the delicacy of theatrical 
* expreffion can never be expected from an actor who does not 
« feel his part.’ Here we alfo beg room for another remark, 
To feel a paffion only, is not all; the performer mult feel 


* This deferves the attention of our prefent players, fince tod 
many of then feem to tliak, if we may judge from their perfor- 
mances, thai exprefion confiits in makisg a face, and making a noi/e 3 
fome attend tothe firftalore, fome to,the laft entirely 5 while others, 
again, think every thing is .o be done by an afti/ade : which they take 
care to torture fufficiently: Thefe performers are frequenily neg- 
Jectful of their deportment through a whole {fcene, till they come to 
the paffaye where they ate to make ufe of their favourite attitude : 
which they {eldom arrive at by a natural tranfition from one motion 
to another, but abruptly ftart into it at once, as if they would fright 
their ill-judging {peétators-into an applauie. And, indeed; they tel- 
dom fail of carrying their point; if they perfevere in ftanding in it 
long enough to tire the audience into a clap, that feems given to 
relieve the actor from his uneafy fituation, and themfelves from the 
acdelightfn! view of it. 
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4 Refiections upon Theatrical 


properly. It is not enough that his mind is really moved to 
pity, anger, love, feorn, &c. but ‘he muft exprefs his feelings, 
‘fo as to become thecharactcr. A porter and a gentleman may 
feel every paffion incident to human nature; but they will 
‘neither fee! nor exprefs alike; their manner, their expreffion, in 
voice, look, and gefture, will be as different as the ftile they 
‘talk in, or the garments they wear: a man in low life may 
very well expreis the paffions or humours’ of the former; but 
the Jatter will certainly require a perfon of better breeding ; 
one more converfant in, and obfervant of, polite life. This, 
as the ‘author of thefe refleétions rightly obferves, * requires 
¢ education, reading, experience ;’ he might have added, a 
philofophical turn of mind, capable of difcerning and diftin- 
euifhing mankind in general. Playing is, indeed, the ftudy of 
the human {pecies: the judicious reader may, probably, per- 
ceive, without our pointing them out, therg are fome who do 
this. To mention a Garrick were neediefs; to name any 
1ore, as the number is very fmal], were invidioufly to damn 
the unnoticed remainder: but for this confideration, we 
could here take pleafure in doing fome juftice to certain of our 
prefent performers, who, to ufe our a ithor’s words, critically 
¢ diftinguifh and preferve the {pecific difference of charaéters *. 
© An actor’s voice mutt be tuneable, if not melodious, and his 

¢ ear not infenfible of cadence and harmony,’ fays our author, 
in fect. 2. but it were to be wifhed that our players would not 
feem to attend fo much to the mufic, or ft ength of their own 
voices, as fome of them frequently appear todo; wherein they 
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* Somewhat anpofite to this we find in Thea. C:bber’s introduction 
to the life of Barton Booth. (iome account of which was given in 
Review, vol. IX. p. 291.) After obferving, that the fame requi- 
fites for making a good painter, are neceflary for compleating the 
acior, he adds, ‘ fc is allio neccilary he fhould have a well-formed 
* body, a fenfible countenance, a happy natural eafe, or well-ac- 
‘ quired freedom, in his motion; a quick-feeling of the various 
* pafiions ; maiterly clocution; 2 genteel education; an early ac- 
¢ quaintance with the polite part of the world; and*a thorough 
* knowledge of life: ftudyine not only books, but men and man- 
ners; their virtues, vices, foibles, humours, and all the feveral 
¢ movements of the mind- He muft duly weigh the different man- 
‘ ner in which different characlers feel and exp efs the fame paffion z 
* fo it is in vices and follies; every villain appears not the fame, 
‘is not a€ivated by the fame motives; nor is every fool, fop, or 
coxcomb alike,—or to be adted allin the fame manner ; fince many 
* of them vary as much as youth and age, or the courtier and the 
* suftic.” 
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Expreffion in Tragedy. ees Ss 


are fo entirely taken up, as to neglect the circumftances, and: 


fituations, of the character. pads" 

We fhall briefly pafs what our author advances in his fections 
on figure, voice, ear, memory, and artificial paufes. Thede lait: 
are certainly a great help to an actor, but he ought to have 
the utmoft degree of judgment in the ufe of them; the eye, 


the countenance, the whole’man, muft /peak, when paffion ! 


feems too big for utterance, or when reflection {tops the in- 
tended fpeech. A vacant eye at fuch'a time thews the imagi- 
nation vague: an. actor fhould let’ the audience read his 
thought in his countenance, even when he is filent. 

Figure is fo neceflary to the tragedian, that this fingle ad- 
vantage fhal] enfure to an a¢tor of inferior fkill, more fuccefs, ° 
than may fall to the lot of one who far furpafies him in art and 
judgment; and, if a happy voice is joined, what numberlefs 
defects do they not often atone for ! 

.. This writer has pointed out many natural perfections that an 
actor ought to poflefs ; yet his obfervations will afford the lefs: 
advantage to the performer, as they contain not any rues that 
can be of great ufe to him. Our author has rather pointed: 
out to the fpectator what he ought to expect ina player: but 
what he will too rarely meet with. 

That ‘the paffions require different modulations of the 
€ voice, into the foft, the plaintive, the flow, the brifk, the 
‘ rapid, the ftern, the exclamatory,’ every body will agrce 
with this gentleman; .but to acquire, and how to ufe thefe 
modulations naturally, and with propriety—for this the aétor 
muft be beholden to nature, art, an excellent mafter, right 
feelings, great application, a ftrong judgment, and much 
practice. 

Our reflector points out the neceflity of a competent fkilhin 
dancing and fencing, to direct the actor in the management’ 
of his hands and feet. There is no doubt but thefe acquifi- 
tions will help the freedom of his motions in general; but 
there is (permit us the ufe of a French phrafe we do not often 
avil ourtelves of ) a certain je ne fcey guci, in the manner and 
addrefs, that neither dancing nor fencing can give; and which 
we often find in men unfkilled in either: and whatever ex-* 
cellence a player may arrive at in thofe carnicures of education, 
he will move moft like a gentleman wien he thinks lcaft of 
them.—To move properly, and, as this author fays, * to 
: put on grace, dignity, eafe, and politenefs,’ the aéior muft 
have ‘ the regular and conitant ideas of fuch accomplifhments’ 
* in his memory.’ If his ideas are juft and ftrong, there will 
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6 Reflections upon Theatrical 

nay, even tho’ his perfon, if not a deformed one, has not al] 
that fymmetry, or advantageous ftature, which we oftener: 
with totee than we meet with. 

Among this writer’s ¢ neral rules, fome are as exception- 
able as they are new. hus, when he fays, ¢ in aftonifhment 
« and furprize, arifing fram terror, the left leg is drawn back 
© to fome diftance from the other ;’ &*c. he does not feem ta 
have confidered what might be the actor’s cafual fituation on 
the ftage; for, if placed on the right-hand fide of the flage, he 
would, by fuch a pofition as the author directs, turn his back 
ta the audience: which would prove very unpicturefque, and 
all expreffion of feature would be loft. 

When he fays, ¢ impatience and regret at being detected in 
¢ an iniquitous defign, may be heightened by fhuffling of the 
¢ feet, without moving from the {pot,’ he feems to have for- 
got he was {peaking of tragedy only; confequently of ferious 
characters, in which no fuch movement could be made, 
without a caft of the ridiculous, improper for the oceafion. 
Such behaviour in an Jago, or a Renault, when under the 
yeproach of an Othelio, or a Pierre, would give too comic 
a turn to the fcene: might we not ‘ay, with the poet, 

—Non erat bic locus. — 

Yet this action is not unnatural, when properly made ufe 
of, as it hus otten very happily been, by two celebrated per- 
farmers of the prefent time, in exprefing the fneaking fear, 
and aukward confufion of an Abel Drugger, when introduced 
to the fuolemn and tremendous Dr. Suétiz, the conjuror. 

In feét. 8. this gentleman, in treating of the management 
of the hangs and arms, has the following remarks. * We 
< come now,’ fays he, ‘ to a very criticai article in the actor's 
¢ conduét. There is fcarce a line to be uttered by him/élf, 
© or to be attended to when fpoken by others, which does not 
< require a particular movement; nay. even in plain narrative 
© of common incidents, they mutt be far from idle. 
¢ But as to the expre/fion of the pa/fions, there is nat one of: 
them that does not demand the juiteft empbafis in their move- 
ment and attitudes ; and all of thefe are to yary according ta 
the feveral turns the poet may give ta one and the fame 
pafiion, 
¢ What a noble attitude may cach hand and arm be thrown 
¢ into, by a general giving his command at the head of his 
€ troops? The right hand extended in a direét line from the 
* articyation of the fhoulder-blace, and-the truncheon placed 
‘ by the hand into nearly the {ame direction, while the left 
¢ dupports his rebe, half thrown back, from the ground,’ 
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He is certainly right as to what he delivers in the two firft 
aragraphs, and his direétion in the third fhews a good tafte. 
But, caveat actor! \eft, when he chufes that attitude, (from 
the want of a natural manner of coming to it, and a graceful 
execution in the ufe of it) inftead of the dignity and eafe of 
a hero, he afford us a fpectacle as ftiff, unfeeling, and life- 
lefs, as the wooden layman of a painter, placed in that pofi- 
tion by the artift, to hang a piece of drapery on; from whence 
he purpofes to catch . the lights and fhades in the various fold- 
ings thereof; but from whence he will never think of draw- 
ing his figure *. 

In the fame feétion he recommends to actors the ftudy of 
paintings, ftatues, and prints; which that great performer, 
Mr. Bocth, ufed to confult, to very good purpofet. Our 
author, however, feems too particular in his directions, for 
the movement of the head, arms, legs, €c. and for the ex- 
preffion of the face and eyes. ‘The beft inftructions for grace- 
ful pofitions, &c. are doubtlefsto be gathered from the ftudy of 
the capital drawings ; whence the young actor may greatly im- 
prove his natural talents: but he muft take care, left any po- 
fitions or a'titudes thus acquired feem teo mechanical; which 
they certainly will, unlefs ftrong natural feelings, and a found 
judement, direct him in the ufe of them, In expreffions of 
the face they are certainly to be confulted with great caution, 
If the aétor conceives properly, his expreflion of countenance 
will be anfwerable: the eye will be rightly directed, if the 
mind is not idle, or uninformed. We have fchool-drawings 
that very well exprefs the different paffions of love, hatred, 
rage, fear, pity, contempt, joy, grief, pain, pleafure, &c, 


* Which Hogarth, and other defervedly eminent profeffors of 
that art, have frequently acknowledged they fhould have been glad 
to have caught from the late Mr. Boos. 

+ ‘ Mr. Booth’s atticudes were all pitturefque. He hada good tafte 
for ftatuary and painting ; and where he could not come at original 
pictures, he fpared no pains or expence to get the beft drawings 
and prints. Thefe he frequently ftudied, and fometimes borrowed 
attitudes from; which he fo judicioufly introduced, fo finely exe- 
cuted, and cll into them with fo eafy a tranfizion, that thefe 
mafte® piccesf his art feemed but the effect of nature, 

* Let not the reader imagine, from what I have faid, that all his 
aGions were fludied; tho’ tudy improved him in many. His 
motions, in his molt indolent and unguarded hours, were naturally 
gracefuiz buat, on the ftage, they were at once the refult of nae 
ture, warmed by paffior heightened by grace, and improved by 
tafte.’ Cisser’s Lives of the AGors, Part f, 
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$ Reflections, &c. 
But were a man to work up his features into the feveral in- 
dications of them, merely from thefe copies, he would be in 
danger of giving us only a fet of grimaces.—All countenances 
exprefs not alike; but if the player /ee/ the paflion, and under- 
ftand the charaéter, he will not fail to look and aét it properly. 
—Some eyes, fome tones of voice, fome features, may be pe- 
culiarly formed to exprefs particular paffions more happily than 
others; but where the mind is rightly imprefled, tho’ the 
actor fhould not be fo advantageoufly formed by nature as 
another, he will, neverthelefs, give fatisfaction to the judicious 
{pectator. 
As our author obferves, volumes might be written on this 
fubject; but it is time for us to have done with it. Perhaps 
bis performance will be thought the more valuable, for his 
having brought a great deal into a {mall compafs. Tho’ we 
differ from him in a few things, we cannot, upon the whole, 
but recommend his pamphlet to the perufal of men of tafte® 
Yet we could wifh he had not thrown in a trite obfervation 
relating to the ca/? of parts, which feems to hint at a particu- 
lar actor, whofe age renders him unft for the youthful lover ; 
and which, by fome readers, may be miftaken as an invidious 
refiection on his appearance on the ftage, in general; a fort 
of cruelty too muck given way to, and too much indulged by 
managers. Where foftnefs and youth are not eflential to the 
character, there are certainly many parts he might oftner ap- 
pear in, and give not a jot lefs fatisfaction, than fome younger 
raw performers, who feem to have ufurped and taken them 
fromhim. His conftitution is good, his faculties {trone ; at 
his time of life, thofe excellent actors Wilks and the prefent 
laureat, were no ways unfit for any part they had ever played. 
Their perfons gentee! as ever; their countenances as lively ; 
their fpirits as much awake; their voices as ftrong and clear ; 
and their judgments riper. ‘To have feen them in their orand 
climacteric, in the gay gentleman, and genteel coxcomb, 
would have fhamed our prefent theatrical gentry, with all 
their fancicd advantages, as younger men: thofe excellent: 
performers retained the fire of youth at thrice the young 
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Arr. Il. 4x Hiftorical Differtation on the Books of the New 


Tcftament: or, an enquiry into their authority and particular 
charadler ; with a hiftory of the methods by which thefe facred 
writings have been preferved and conveyed down to us. Com- 
pofed from original authors. Ve ol. J. 8vo. 5. Printed in thé 
year 1755+ [But without either name of place, printer, or 
bookfeller *. ] 


HE author-‘of this differtation appears, from a Latin de-., 


dication prefixed thereto, to be one Rob. Cockburne ; 


but what his profeffion is, does not appear, tho’ we have been 


informed, that he is a layman, and a native of North Britain , 


which feems to be confirmed, by fome peculiar turns of para- 
feology, now and then to be met with in the work.—In his Jn- 
troduction, he obferves, that ¢ the Chri/fian religion being cal- 
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enquiry, Mr. Cockburne propofes to manage it in the follow-. 


culated “for people of the loweft underftandings, the evi- 


dences for it muft be of fuch a kind as are level to every: 


apprehenfion ; for which reafon the proofs of its truth and 
certainty are founded, not on abftracted and fpeculative no- 


tions, but on facts of which every one is capable to form a, 


judgment.’—* According to this view of our religion, it is 
ing, tho’ uneducated, part of mankind, to make them ac- 
quainted with that feries of events which introduced it into 
the world, and attended the firft appearance of the facred 
books of the New Teftament; the united teftimony of fo 


many writers, who lived at different times, and who were. 
otherwife fo much divided in their religious opinions as to. 


agree almoft-in nothing elfe, to their genuinenefs and authoe 
rity; the general and particular character of the firft propa- 
gators of our faith; and the excellent tendency of their wri- 
tings ;—all thefe are matters of common and very impor- 
tant inftruction.’ 


In order to give the reader a general view of his intended 


ing method: 


“ 
. 


‘ 1. To prove that the books of the New Teftament have 


been acknowledged as the genuine writings of the apoftles, by .. 


a conftant and uniform teftimony of the church inall ages.’ 

‘ 2. To make fome hiftorical reflections on the character 
of the apoftles, and on fome marks of their divine authority 
and miffion, exhibjted to us in their own writings.’ 

‘ 3. To reprefent in a true light fome remarkable events 
which accompanied the propagation of the gofpel, and which 
were the means of recommeding the books of the New Tef- 
tament to a general notice.’ 


* Itis fold by Mr. Ali/lar, in the Strand. 
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certainly no imoroper method to recommend it to the think-. 
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© 4. To give the reader a feparate account of the particular 
¢ defign and import of each of thefe books, with fome hiftory 
¢ of the writers, illuftrated with fuch remarks as may be pro- 
* per to promote a ferious and rational regard to them. 

¢ 5. To prove that thefe books, whatever changes they 
€ might have fuffered by common accidents in a courfe of many 
© ages, have been fo well preferved as to have undergone no 
< material alterations. 

¢ 6. To furnith the reader with a particular hiftory of the 
© various methods of Providence by which thefe writings have 
been preferved and tranfmitted down to us.’ 

The two laft mentioned articles of this enquiry are wholly 
referved for a fecond volume, as well as part of the fourth. 

The firft chapter of the firft part of this work contains a 
proof, that there has been a conf{tant agreement among Chri/+ 
tians, concerning the books af [the] New Teftament. For, 
as Mr. Cockburne obferves, * whatever differences Chriffians 
might have had, concerning matters of particular belief or 
practice, it is certain, that every fect of this profeffion, who 
could deferve the name, in every age of the church, have 
agreed to acknowledge a certain number of books as the ge- 
nuine writings of the apoftles: thefe were not qnly allowed 
to contain an authentic account of our Saviour’s life and 
doétrine, but were confidered in a higher rank of authority, 
as being of a divine original, and compofed under an infa]- 
lible dire€&tion, and were in this character diftinguifhed from 
mere human productions.’—In order to prove this uniform 
and conftant belief concerning the books of the New Tefta- 
ment, he produces evidence of it, 

¢ ry, From the decifions of councils : 

© 2. From the concurrent teftimony of particular writers, 
© and thofe moft ajyproved, in every age of the church.’ 

In producing the decifions of councils, in confirmation of 
the canon of the New Teftament, as we now receive it, our 
author traces the proofs thereof backwards, from the time of 
the reformation, through many other intermediate ones, up to 
the council of Carthage, which met anna 397, and is fuppofed 
to be the third of that name, This fynod, confifting of 217 
bithops of the church of Africk, he abferves, reckoned the 
books of the New Teftament as we now receive them, but 
is the firft which mentioned the Revelatien in this number, 
tho’ retained in all fucceeding ones without exception.—He 
adds, we have the fame catalogue of the canonical books of 
the New Teftament, in the 60th canon of the council of 
Laodicea, held between the years 360 and 370, with this dif- 

ference, 
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ference, that the book of Revelation is [there] omitted.—He 
obferves alfo, that the 85th of the apoftolical canons contains 
the fame account of their writings, which has been univerfally 
received: but as the authenticity of thofe canons has been 
fometimes fufpected, he lays no great ftrefs upon their autho- 
rity.—He next proceeds to confider the private teftimonies of 
particular writers, to the fame purpofe; and obferves, that if 
we examine thofe writers who have left us catalogues of the 
facred writings of the New Teftament, we fhall find, that they 
all agree in the main, notwithftanding any diftance of time 
and place; and that their differences in other points of religious 
coniroverfy, occafioned no difagreement on thisarticle, The 
proof of this he makes fufficiently clear, by going over the 
feveral teftimonies of the antient fathers in a very accurate 
manner, from whence it appears, that many of them bore 
witnefs to all the books of the New Teftament, agreeably ta 
gur prefent canon ; tho’ from the filence of fome, who had not 
happened to mention them, in particular the epiftle to the He- 
brews, the epiftles of St. ‘fames and St. “Fude, St. Peter’s fe- 
cond epiftle, the two laft epiftles afcribed to St. Fohn, and 
the book of Revelation, had been doubted of for fome time, 
tho’ afterwards univerfally acknowledged as genuine; which 
fhews the very great circumfpection that was ufed before the 
admiffion of any writings into the canon, which was never 
done without the cleareft proof of their authenticity.---"Tho’ it 
may not be eafy to fix the precife time, when the books of the 
New Teftament were firft collected, and acknowledged by the 
univerfal approbation of the church, to be the genuine writings 
of infpired men; yet our author has made thus much fuffi- 
ciently clear, viz. that thefe books were actually confidered as 
the rule and ftandard of Chri/fianity, before there was any 
civil or ecclefiaftical authority ereéted in the church, fufficient 
to impofe them upon the common belief of Chriftians ;—they 
were thus confidered at a time, when the powers of this world 
were of a different religion, and when no particular church 
or fociety of Chriftians had authority fufficient to prefcribe an 
univerfal Jaw in contradiction to the evidence of fact, 

Thus far the firft chapter of this work :—the fecond con- 
tains reflections on the writers of the New Teftament, fhew- 
ing the truth of their hiftory : with fome proofs of their being 
genuine from internal characters, and their agreement with 
contemporary hiftorians,—* It is not fufficient,’ (as Mr. Cock- 
burne obferves) * to prove a work to be genuine, that it has 
* becn attefted by many antient writers of the beft authority ; 
# there is an intrinfic character, fo neceflary to confirm fuch 
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teftimonies, and to render them decifive, that if any writing 
fhould carry in it certain marks of contradiction to the cha- 


racter and fentiments of the perfon to whom it is afcribed, - 


fiftencies would have weight enough to difcredit the beft at- 
teftations, for a reafon which is felf-evident, that truth muft 
ever agree with itfelf.—On the other hand, if authentic tef- 
« timonies are enforced by fuch characters of truth, as diftin- 
‘ guifh“a genuine from a counterfeit work, we have all the 
< evidence for its being genuine, which the nature of hiftorical 
¢ proof will admit of; nor can there be any ground to fuppofe 
(4 
4 


a 
c 
¢ or to the hiftory of the time in which he lived, fuch incon- 
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fuch a piece to be fpurious, but on fuch principles-as would 
* juftify an univerfal fcepticifm, with refpect to hiftory.’—This 
internal evidence of the truth of the books of the New Tef- 
tament, and their agreement with contemporary writers, are 
both fufficiently made out by our author, who juitly adds 
thereto, ‘ another characteriltic of truth in the writers of 


¢ the New Teftament, vz. That propriety of manners and. 


© character, in which our Saviour, and the firft teachers of his 
‘ religion, are fo fitly reprefented.’ He then gives a {ketch of 
of our Saviour’s life and claracter, extracted from the gofpels, 
and painted in fuch juft and lively colours, as deter us from 
attempting any abridgment of what will amply recompence 
the readeér’s application to the work itfelf; where he will find 
fuch remarks on the character of Chri/t, as afford an argument 
that the picture drawn of it by the evangelifts, is an original, 
and was taken from the life.—With regard to the general cha- 
racter of the writers of the New Teftament, he fhews, that 
whoever reads the writings of the apoftles and evangelifts, 
with the leaft attention, muft find there fo many traces of 
the ftricteft regard to virtue, and fuch fentiments of the pu- 
re{t morality, as will not allow him to fufpeét, that writers 
of this character fhould have formed a defign to impofe on 
the world under the mafk of religion.—Nor, fecondly, were 
they chargeable with fuch enthufiafm as might difpofe them 
to credulity, or make them liable to the artifices of impof- 
ture.’ ‘Thirdly, Impartiality is fhewn to make another part 
of the character of the evangelical writers. Fourthly, He: 
proves, that they agree fo well in their accounts of. our Sa-. 
viour’s life and doctrine, as to leave no reafon to fufpeét- the 
truth of their teftimony. For, as Mr. Cockburne obferves, 
* it is fcarce poflible, that four writers of an hiftory fo much 
‘ diverfified, containing fo many facts, with a variety of cir- 
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* cumftances ; and fo many occafional difcourfes, which might,” 


‘ haye been diverfely reported, fhould have agreed better, un- 
© lefs 
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lefs we fhould fuppofe, that every word of their narratives 
had been fuggefted to them, If there is any fhew of difa- 

reement, it is either immaterial, as not affecting any part 
of their hiftory, or proceeds from a different manner in the 
relation. ‘Thus, if one of the evangelifts has omitted what 
has been mentioned by others, that omiffion cannot be 
charged as any contradiction in the hiftory itfelf. Other dif- 
ferences in the ftile, or order of the narrative, were unavoid- 
able, as the relators feem to have been left to their own 
éonduct (tho’ under fome dire&tion) in the ufe of language 
and method ; nay, fuch a difagreement rather tends to con- 
firm the truth of their relations, as it affords an argument 
that there was no concert in compofing the gofpels; or that 
the evangelifts had not merely tran{cribed one from another,’ 
—The laft character he gives of thefe writers is, that they 
were divinely affifted, and delivered only thofe truths, which 
were fuggefted to them by the Holy Spirit: which immediate 
direction of the apoftles feems to have been neceflary to pro- 
cure them a fufficient authority, and to fecure the ends of a 
divine revelation, by preventing fuch miftakes as illiterate men 
might, otherwife, be liable to, in the delivery of a new 
inftitution. 

In the 4th chapter, our author fhews, that the notoriety of 
the facts related in the gofples, and acts of the apoftles, fuffi- 
ciently diftinguifhes them from the pretended miracles of later 
date.—In the 5th chapter he treats of the predictions contained 
in the New Teftament ; and obferves, that as the events there- 
in’ foretold depended upon mere contingencies, or the choice 
of free beings, they afford undoubted proofs of a divine fore- 
knowledge: for that, in many inftances, the event was fo far 
from having any neceflary or probable connection with the 
caufes which produced it, that it rather appeared unlikely to 
have happened. He inftances in our Saviour’s predictions of 
the manner and circumftances of his own death, and of the 
tragical deftruction of ‘Ferufalem, which fo foon followed it. 
A third inftance is that remarkable predi€tion relating to the 
extraordinary fuccefs which fhould attend the labours of the 
apoftles in preaching the gofpel to all nations: and a fourth 
is the prediction of St. Pau/, relating to the corruptions of re- 
ligion, which fhould be introduced in latter times, when /ome 
foould depart from the faith, giving heed to feducing fpirits and 
doctrines of devils, forbidding to marry, and commanding to ab- 
fiain from meats which God had created to be received with 
thank/giving : all which were remarkably fulfilled.—In the 6th 
chapter he proves; that the books of the New Teftament were 
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acknowledged to be the genuine writings of the perfons whofe 
names they bear, by the moft antient enemies of our religion$ 
and that the faéts contained therein were fuppofed by them ta 
be true ; tho’ they were willing to afcribe them to the power 
of magic, or any other but the real caufé. This he proves 
from Celfus, Porphyry, and particularly Fulian the apoitates 
from whom he has feveral quotations, to fhew that even this 
bittereft enemy of Chri/fianity acknowledged the books of the 
New Teftament, to be the authentic records thereof, and ne- 
ver pretended to fix on them any fufpicion of forgety.—Con- 
cerhing the ftile of the facred writings, our author obferves 
(chap. 7.) that ¢ it is agreed amongft the beft judges of lan- 
* guage, antient and modern, that the apoftles and evangelifts 
© have no pretenfions to the character of exact writers; nor 
® is it ftrange, that men of a low birth and profeflion, who 
« wrote in a language which was not theit own, and had ac- 
* quired habits of expreffion peculiar to theif country and their 
* ideas of religion, fhould not have been fufficiently mafters 
© of the Greek to write correctly ; or, in other words, that 
« their ftile fhould be a mixture of idioms very different from 
¢ that of antient Greece.’ And tho’ the contrary opinion has 
been efpoufed by Pfachenius, Blackwall, and others, yet our 
author thinks, ¢ it can be no honour to the inipired writers 
© to fuppofe that they writ with a claffical propriety.’ For, 
* as it was not the defign of the gofpel to teach men eloquence, 
* but to correct their morals, that manner of writing muft be 
¢ confidered as beft, which is beft fuited to the nature of the 
* fubject, and to vulgar underftandings.’ But ftill, as he af- 
terwards adds, * notwithftanding any impropriety, or defect 
© of ftile, which tnay be chatged on the facred writers, an im- 
* partial readér will be apt to find in them a natural eloquence, 
‘ more fignificant than mere propriety of language, or a due 
* arrangement of periods; and that there is fometimes a force 
‘ in their expreflions, tiore mioving and pathetic than the 

* moft artificial eloquence, not animated by the fame {pirit.’ 
“When treating, in the eighth chapter, of the fuccefs of the 
evangelical writings, he juftly obferves, that ‘ it was furely 
* an event too extraordinary to be accounted for in the cottte 
of natural caufes, that the labours of a few illiterate con- 
verts, fhould have produced fuch furprifing effects in the 
converfion of the world to a religious inftitution, which had 
nothing but truth to recommend it.—Had thé firft converts 
to Chriflianity facrificed the intereft of their paffions; or the 
prejudices of their birth, to the eafe and conveniencies of 
life ; or hac they merely confulted their fortunes, by diflem- 
2 © bling 
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t bling their real fentiments; as fuch political changes are toe 
© common to occafion any furprize, efpecially among’men who 

‘ have no principles of virtue, no argument could be founded 

é on the re revolutions of this kind. But it is certain, 
é that the primitive Chriffians acted from very different mo- 
& tives, and had not only embraced the external forms of vir- 

« tue, but were ftrictly obfervant of thofe rules of morality in 

‘ their own lives, which they prefcribed to others,’ 

In fupport of this part of their character, he produces the 
teftimonies, not only of friends, but of enemies too, particu- 
larly of Pliny the younger, the emperor Fulian, and Ammianus 
Mareellinus; and thence concludes, that ¢ nothing lefs than 
‘ the force of truth could have extorted fuch acknowledg- 
‘ ments: and as we cannot eafily fufpect thefe authorities, 
¢ they afford usa convincing evidence, that men who govern- 
‘ ed their lives by fuch ftridt rules, were [themfelves] tho- 
‘ roughly perfuaded of the truth of their religion,’ 

The gth chapter gives us feveral arguments for the truth of 
the gofpel-hiftory, drawn from the intrepid conftancy of the 
primitive martyrs. 

The roth chapter treats of fome remarkable events follow- 
ing our Saviour’s afcenfion, which contributed to the propa- 
gation of the gofpel ; particularly the miracles wrought by the 
apoftles, and their fucceflors: and here the author thinks it 
inore than probable, that fuch extraordinary powers remained 
in the church after their deceafe, notwith{tanding all the bold 
affertions of a late free enquirer to the contrary. 

The 11th chapter (which concludes the firft part) fhews how 
the deftruction of “ferufalem became a means of propagating 
the books of the New Teftament; both as it had a tendency 
to produce this effect, and as that cataftrophe was accompa- 
nied with many very remarkable and interefting circumftances, 
which had been foretold in thefe books. 

The fecond part of this work contains a particular hiftory 
of the feveral books of the New Teftament; and firft of Se. 
Matthew's gofpel, which Mr. Cockburne fhews, from antient 
teftimonies, to have been wrote in the Hebrew or Syriac lan- 
guage, within a few years (moft probably about eight) after 
our Saviour’s alcenfion. As to the Greek tranflation (if it be 
one) he does not pretend to fix abfolutely upon the perfon who 
made it, but rather feems to incline to an old conjecture— 

‘ That this apoftle himfelf might have writ it in the Grees 
* torigue as well as in Hebrew for more general inftruction, as 
* the laft was a language very little underftood.’—¢ The ftile 
* of tis evangelift,” (he obferves) * being a mixtare ef GreeF 
‘ and 
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and Hebrew idioms, muft want a [ftri&t] claffical propriety: 
however, as he exprefles himfelf with a natural and unaffect. 
ed fimplicity, his language agrees with the character of an” 
hiftorian, as well as with the dignity of his fubject; which 
was incapable of receiving any additional luftre from the 
ornaments of language. —As to St. AZar#’s gofpel, there 


feems to have been a general belief, that it was compofed with 
the approbation of St. Peter, foon after the publication of St, 
Matthew's, probably about the roth or 12th year from our 
Saviour’s afcenfion. And tho’ fome have pretended that it 
was wrote originally in Latin, yet our author brings fufficient 
proof of its being really compofed in the Greek tongue, and 
produces undeniable evidences of its being univerfally acknow- 
ledged as genuine and authentic by the primitive church.—In 
fpeaking of St. Luke’s go'pe] he endeavours to prove, that it 


oD 


was compofed under the eye and direction of the apottle Paul, 
who either furnifhed the materials, or gave a fanétion, to the 
compofure, by his approbation and aflent. As to the. cha- 
racter of his ftile, tho’ St. Luke ts generally allowed to write 
more correctly than the other evangelifts, yet Mr. Cockburne 
thinks his ftile not lefs chargeable with Syriac idioms than 
theirs. And adds, that ¢ perhaps it was not poffible to exprefs 


« 
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the ideas of the fynagogue, or the doctrines of Chriftianity, 
with a claffical propriety. —That this gofpel is genuine, is 


proved by references to fome of the oldeft authors of the 
church, who have mentioned it under that character. 


The gofpel of St. ‘Zohn is fhewn to have been wrote as a 


fupplement to the other three; one reafon for which was, to 
fupply the omiffions of the other evangelifts ;—another, * that 
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he might oppofe the authority of an apoftle to the herefies 
of Ebion and Cerinthus, who had degraded our Saviour into 
a mere man.—For thele reafons, the gofpel of St. John may 
be juftly confidered as a fupplement to the other evangelitts, 
both as it contains a narrative of feveral facts, not mentioned 
in the preceding gofpels, but efpecially as it reprefents to us 


é 


the divinity of “fe/us Chri? in the ftrongeft exprefiions.’— 


At a time when our Lord was fo openly attacked in his di-’ 
vinity, this evangelift thought it proper to affert it in fuch 
exprefs terms * as cannot be ealily evaded, while he affirms 
that he was the author of nature, by whom all things were 
made; and that having had an exiftence previous to his ¢ 
appearance in the fiefh, was a partaker with his father of 
that incommunicable glory which only belonged to the Deity.’ 
* Vid. Fobn i. 1, 2, 3-—X. 30. 38.—-xii. 45. 
4 Jobn tit. 13 Vill. 53.—xvil, 5. 
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¢ That this gofpel was the genuine production of Jobn the 

¢ apoftle,.we have the teftimony of fome of the earlieit writers 
¢ of the church, as ‘fu/flin Martyr, Irenaeus *, and Clemens of 
© Alexandriat. In fine, Fulian the apoftate ¢ afcribes it to 
St. ¥obn, at the fame time that he accufes him of introducing 
< a new doétrine into the Chriftian religion about the deity 
of Chri/i.’ Pies 
After producing feveral arguments in fupport of the infpira- 
tion of the evangelifts, our author confi‘ers the morality of 
their charaéter; and obferves, that if we view them in the 
light of moral writers, we fhall find they have delivered the beft 
leflons of virtue in the eafieft manner. He concludes this part 
of his argument with an amiable picture of genuine religion, as 
drawn in the gofpels ;—‘ Religion here fhews nothing of that 
‘ unbecoming appearance, which it too often receives from the 
faults and imperfections of its votaries; it is neither foured 
by uncharitable zeal, nor wears the afpect of unreafonable 
feverity; the features are not aggravated by sage, nor 
deadened by affectation. It neither evaporates in enthufiaf= 
tic fervours, nor finks into an unnatural and {plenetic ab- 
ftraétion from the world; nor are plain truths here wrapped 
up in the puzzling and ftudied drefs of philofophical 
bombatt.’ 
In treating of the és of the apoftles, our author makes 
fome general obfervations on that hiftory; fhews, that it af- 
fords a convincing argument of the truth of our religion, and 
the certainty of Chri/?’s relurre€tion.—He obferves alfo, that 
this hiftory of the apoftles reprefents the church of Chrif in a 
very different light from that in which it is exhibited by fome 
later ecclefiaftical writers. And laftly, produces evidences 
from the moft antient fathers, to fhew that the és were uni- 
verfally acknowledged as genuine. 

Our author next proceeds to give an hiftorical account of 
St. Paul's epiftles; obferving, that thofe thirteen, which carry 
his name, have, in all ages, been owned as the genuine pro- 
ductions of this apoftle, and are of univerfal ufe to Chri/fians 
in all ages, as feveral points of Chri/tian doctrine are particu- 
larly explained in them. He takes notice, that thefe epiftles 
are not placed in a chronological order, nor is it ealfy now to 
afcertain the particular time and occafion of writing them. 
However, he enters into, a general character of St. Paul's wri- 
tings, and has fome remarks on the obfcurity of his ftile: 
but for fatisfaction in thefe, and feveral other points, we muft 


* Len. lib. 3. cap. t. 
+ Clem. Alex. apud Evseh. hikt, Ecclef. lib. 6. eap. 14. 
t Ap. Cyritl. Alexand. lib. 10. cont. Fulian edit. opand 
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refer to the book itfelf; wherein the reader will find the va- 
rious opinions of different critics fairly ftated, and clearly ex- 
plained.—In {peaking of the fix particular epiftles of St. Paul, 
(treated of in this volume) he gives a fhort view of the general 
tendency, and chief argument of each; in the laft of which 
he feems rather to have cellected the fubftance of what has been 
already faid by others, than to have advanced much that is new 
of his own. However, the work appears to be a judicious 
compendium of what has been written by authors of note upon 
the books of the New Teftament, thrown into one general 
view, and confequently of ufe to all who have not leifure to 
confult the numerous volumes publifhed by others, upon the 
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Art. III. The Chevalier Goddard’s Tranflation of Gucciardini’s 
Hiflory of the Wars in \taly. Vol. V.and VI. [Sce Re- 
view, vol. XII. p. 200.] 


UCH readers as are delighted with accounts of fieges and 
battles, and fcenes of violence and devaftation, may, in 
thefe two volumes, find ample matter for their gratification. 
The flames kindled by the ambition of Pope Fulius Il. and 
riourifhed by his intrigues and obftinacy, raged with unequalled 
impetuofity, till they had well nigh confumed their author: 
after having invited the French to affift him in humbling the 
Venetians, hé grew equally impatient to expell the former out 
of Italy ; to which purpofe he became a friend to the latter ; 
a friendfhip of very little fervice to them, for it appears that 
their prefervation was principally owing to their own conftancy 
and refolution. France and her allies fucceeded in almost 
every attempt, and even when deferted by her confederates, 
obtained a fignal victory over the united forces of Rome, Spain, 
and Venice. But this victory was attended with confequences 
more unhappy to the conquerors than to the vanquifhed; the 
French \oft a great number of men, feveral principal officers, 
and, what was more fatal to them, their commander in chief 
the famous Gafton de Foix, who was killed in the battle ; his 
death fo dilpirited the whole army, that inftead of purfuing 
their fuccefs, (which, if they had immediately followed with 
vigour, would probably have made them matters of Rome and 
all Italy) they fupinely fuffered the enemy to recover from the 
{urprize their defeat had caufed, and to collect and recruit their 
fcattered troops, till they were enabled to drive the late victors 
out of moft of their pofleffions on that fide the Alps, which 
was effected with as much rapidity on the one part, as they had 
been obtaisted on the other. 
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In the courfe of thefe tranfaétions feveral remarkable occur 
rences intervened ; particularly the defection of fume cardinals 
from the pope. They, fpirited up by the emperor and the king 
of France, convoked a general council at Pifa, with defign to 
depofe his hulinefs: but no bifhops attending, except a tew 
French and Milanefe, this council was obliged to remove to 
Milan, where they met with but a very indifferent reception 
from the populace : wherefore they fhortly after went to Lyons, 
but did nothing of moment. In the mean while, ‘fulius ex- 
communicated all the members of that council, and their ad- 
herents, and fummoned another, that was to affemble at 
Rome the 1{t of May, 1512; which vear was alfo diftinguifhed 
by two other fingular events: the Medici reaflumed their au- 
thority in Florence, from whence they had been expelled in 
in 1494.*; and Maximilan — the fon of Ludovico +, 
was put in pofleffion of the ducal dignity of AZ/an.—In the 
preceding year our noble hiftorian entered on his firft public 
employment, being appointed by the republic of Florence am- 
baflador to Ferdinand, king of Arragon. 

The French having retired out of /taly, the confederates dif- 
agreed among themfelves; old alliances were diflolved, and 
new ones made. The pope’s thirit of power was infatiable ; 
he meditated no lefs than the dominion of alt Jtaly, and the 
conquett of the kingdom of Naples ; however, death interrupte 
ed the execution of his projects, on the 22d of February, 1513. 
His character is thus drawn by our judicious author :—* He 
© was a prince of ineftimable courage and conftancy, but im- 
petuous and boundlef; in his conceptions; which would have 
carried him headlong to his own ruin, had he not been fuf- 
tained more by the reverence of the church, the difcord of 
princes, and the condition of the times, than by his own 
moderation or prudence. He would certainly have been 
worthy of the higheft honour, had he been a fecular prince, 
or employed the fame ardour and vigilance, with which he 
profecuted the advancement of the church in temporal great- 
nefs by the force of arms, in promoting her progrefs towards 
purity and fpiritual perfection, by the milder arts of peace. 
His memory, however, is moft dear and honoured, above 
‘ that of all his predeceflors ; efpecially by thofe who, having 
¢ loft the true nature of things, and confounded the diftin@ion 
¢ that arifes from weighing them in a juft balance, think it 
* more the duty of pontiffs to increafe the empire of the apof- 
* tolic fee by arms and the blood of Chriftians, than to ftrive 
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‘ and labour, by the example of a good life, and by correcting 
‘ and healing a degeneracy and corruption of manners, to 
‘ promote the falvation of thofe fouls, ior whofe beneht they 
‘ boaft that Chri/t has conftituted them his vicars upon earth,’ 

Fulius was fucceeded in the papacy by the Cardinal de Me~ 
dict, who aflumed the name of Leo X. Tho’ he was pro- 
moted to this dignity at a very early age, being no more 
than thirty-feven years old; yet his election gave a general 
fatisfaction to all Europe, as he had the reputation of being 
chafte, liberal, and good-natured: neverthelefs, in moft of 
his conduét he appears irrefolute, infincere, and continually 
temporizing ; ever engaging in new negotiations, and fteady 
to none. The Venetians had been deferted by his predeceflor, 
and were driven to the utmoft diftrefs by the emperor; necef- 
{ity induced them to enter into a confederacy with Lewis XII. 
who made an attempt to reinftate himfelf in Jta/y, and in the 
fpace of one month both won and loft the whole dutchy of 
Milan. But notwithftanding this difappointment, he was not 
lefs intent upon recovering his /talian territories; wherefore, 
having concluded a peace with our Henry VIII. (who had been 
prevailed on by the intrigues of his father-in-law, Ferdinand, 
to invade France) he made great preparations for that purpofe, 
but did not live to carry his defign into effect: his death hap- 
pened on the firft day of the year 1515, when he was fuc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by Francis I. who alfo affumed the title 
of Duke of Milan; which dutchy he effectually reduced, after 
having defeated, in a pitched battle, the Sw/s, till then deemed, 
in a manner, invincible. Sforza was forced to refign his per- 
fon and pretenfions to the will of the conqueror; this event 
was followed by a general peace, to which the deceafe of Fer- 
dinand, king of Arragon, contributed not a little; this prince 
died in ‘January 1516, at Madrid, then an obfcure village. 
Our author afcribes to him * moft excellent wifdom and va- 
‘ Jour ;’ and further obferves, ‘ that if he had made confcience 
‘ of keeping his promifes, he would hardly have left room for 
‘ ceniure.’ Indeed his little regard to good faith was expe- 
perienced by all who had any concerns with him, and by no 
ene more than his fon-in-law.—By this peace the Venetians 
regained their former pofleffions. 

[n this fummary view of the fubftance of thefe two volumes 
(the laft of this work yet publifhed) we have avoided entering 
into a minute detail of the incidents, which are very nu- 
merous, and fome of them really interefting; but, at the 
fame time, they are fo intimately connected with others of lefs 
moment, that to have taken notice of all would have extended 
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this article greatly beyond the limits we could afford it, and 
to attempt difentangling fome from the reft, would be to ren- 


der them very little entertaining. L 
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Art. IV. The Life of Hugh Latimer, Bifhop of Worcefter. 
By William Gilpin, AZ. 4. Mafler of a Boarding-School 


at Cheam, near Epfom in Surry. 8vo. 2s. Rivington. 


HIS work comes doubly recommended to the favour- 

able regards of the public; it prefents us with an ac- 
count of the life of one of thofe illuftrious martyrs who in- 
troduced the reformation amongft us, one eminently diftin- 
guifhed by the plainnefs and fimplicity of his manners, by ho- 
nefty and fincerity of heart, by a noble firmnefs of mind, and 
a truly apoftolic zeal in the caufe of religion, ‘The account 
too is drawn up with judgment and elegance, in a manner 
both inftructive and entertaining: our readers, we hope, will 
not be difpleafed with a fhort abftract of it. 

Hugh Latimer, our ingenious biographer tells us, was born 

at Thirke/fon in Leicefterfhire, about the year 1470. His father 
was a yeoman of good reputation; had no land of his own, 
but rented a fmall farm, on which, in thofe frugal times, he 
maintained a large family, fix daughters and a fon. Mr. La- 
timer, in one of his court fermons, in King Edwara’s time, 
inveighing againft the oppreffion then exercifed in the coun- 
try, by the nobility and gentry, and {peaking of the modera- 
tion of landlords a few years before, and the plenty in which 
their tenants lived, tells his audience, in his familiar ways 
¢ That upon a farm of four pounds a year at the utmoft, his 
© father tilled as much ground as kept half a dozen men; that 
‘ he had it ftocked with an hundred fheep, and thirty cows; 
© that he found the king a man and horfe, himfelf remembring 
© to have buckled on his father’s harnefs, when he went to 
‘ Black-heath; that he gave his daughters five pounds a-piece 
‘at marriage; that he lived hofpitabdly among his neigh- 
* bours; and was not backwards in hisalins to the poor. 
‘ We meet with nothing about Mr. Latimer worth relate 
ing’ continues Mr. Gilpin, ¢ till we find him a matter of 
arts, in prieft’s orders, at Cambridge. Here his youth had 
been wholly employed on the divinity of the times. He 
read the fchoolmen and the {criptures with the fame reve- 
rence, and held Tomas a-Becket and the apoftles in equal 
honour; inaword, he wasa zealous papitt, ‘ 
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¢ Many of the reformed opinions, which were then fer- 
men.ing in Germany, had by this time difcovered themfelves 
in England. ‘The icgiflature had not yet interfered ; but the 
watchful priefts had taken the alarm, and the danger of the 
church was already become the popular cry. Mr. Latimer, 
among others, heard, with high indignation, thefe novel 
teachers: zeal wrought the {ame effect in him that intereft 
did in the many; and while others were apprehenfive that 
their temporals might be in danger, he was concerned for 
the fouls of men. The laft times, he thought, were now 
approaching: impiety was gaining ground apace. What 
lengths might not men be expected to run, when they be- 
gan to queition even the infallibility of the pope? 

¢ As his well-meant zeal was thus inflamed, it of courfe 
broke out into all the effects of bigotry. He inveighed pub- 
licly and privately againft the reformers. If any read lec- 
tures in the {chools fulpected of their tenets, Mr. Latimer 
was fure to be there to drive out the fchelars; and having 
an opportunity, when he commenced batchelor of divinity, 
to give an open teftimony of his diflike to their proceedings, 
he made an oration againft Mdclanéthon, whom he treated 
with great feverity for his impious innovations in religion, 
His zeal was fo much taken notice of in the univerfity, that 
he was eleét-d into the office of crofs-bearer in all public 
pioceffions ; an employment which he accepted with reve- 
rence, and difcharged with becoming folemnity.’ 

Mr. Gi/pi» goes on to inform us, that Mr. Latimer ceafed 
from being a zealous papift, and became a zealous proteftant, 
by converang frequently with Thomas Briney, a very religious 
man, and the moft confidcrable perfon at Cambridge, of all 
thoie who, at this time, favoured the reformation. As Mr. 
Latimer had nothing of that natural coolnefs in his temper, 
which the 4thentan !aw-giver difccuraged in a commonwealth, 
he was very active in fupporting and propagating the reformed 
opinions; endeavoured, with great affiduity, to make con- 
verts; preached in public; exhoited in private; and every 
where prelied the neceflity of a holy life, in oppofition to thofe 
outward performances which were then thought the effentials 
ot ieligion, A behaviour of this kind was immediately taken 
notice of ; and as Cambridge was then the feat of ignorance, 
bigowy, and fuperftition, Mr. Latimer foon perceived how 
obnoxious he had already made himfelf, 
¢ The firft remarkable oppotition he met with from the po- 

* pith party,’ fays our author, ¢ was occafioned by a courfe of 
* fermons he preached during the holidays of Chriffmas, be- 
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fore the univerfity ; in which he fpoke his fentiments with 
reat freedom upon many opinions and ufages, maintained 
and practifed in the Romifh church. In thefe fermons he 
{hewed the impiety of indulgences, the uncertainty of tra- 
dition, and the vanity of works of fupererogation : he in- 
veighed againft that multiplicity of ceremonies with which 
true religion was encumbered, and the pride and ulurpation 
of the Romifh hierarchy. But what he moft infifted upon was, 
that great abufe of locking up the {cripture in an unknown 
tongue; giving his reafons without any relerve, why it 
ought to be put in every one’s hands. 
« Few of the tenets of popery were then queftioned in Eng- 
land, but fuch as tended toa relaxation of morals. Tran- 
fubftantiation, and other points, rather fpeculative, {till 
held their dominion. Mr. Latimer therefore chiefly dwelt 
upon tho/e of immoral tendency. He fhewed what true re- 
ligion was; that it was feated in the heart; and that, in 
comparifun with it, external appointments were of no va- 
lue. 
¢ Great was the outcry occafioned by thefe difcourfes.. Mr. 
Latimer was then a preacher of fome eminence, and began 
to difplay a remarkable addrefs in adapting himfelf to the ca- 
pacities of the people. The orthodox clergy obferving him 
thus followed, thought it high time to oppofe him openly. 
This tafk was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, prior of the 
black friers, who appeared in the pulpit a few Sundays after ; 
and, with great pomp and prolixity, fhewed the dangerous 
tendency of Mr. Latimer’s opinions: particularly he in- 
veighed againft his heretical notions of having the {criptures 
in Englifh ; laying open the ill effects of fuch an innovation. 
If that herefy, faid he, fhould prevail, we fhould foon fee 
an end of every thing ufeful among us: the ploughman 
reading, that if he put his hand to the plough, and fhould 
happen to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of God, 
would foon lay afide his labour ; the baker likewife reading, 
that a little leven will corrupt his lump, would give us very 
infipid bread ; the fimple man likewile finding himfelf coms 
manded to pluck out his eyes, in a few hours we fhould 
have the nation full of blind beggars. 
© Mr. Latimer could not help hitening, with a fecret plea- 
fure, to this ingenious reafoning. Perhaps he had aéted as 
prudently, if he had confidered the prior’s arguments as un- 
anfwerable ; but he could not refift the vivacity of his tem- 
a which ftrongly inclined him to expofe this folemn 
trifler. 
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¢ The whole univerfity met together on Sunday, when it 
was known Mr. Latimer would preach. ‘That vein of plea- 
fantry and good humour, which ran through all his words 
and actions, would have here full fcope; and, to fay the 
truth, the preacher was not a little confcious of his pwn fu- 
periority. To complete the feene, juft before the fermon 
began, prior Buckenham himfelf entered the church, with 
his coul about his fhoulders, and feated himfelf with an air 
of importance before the pulpit. 

« Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated the learned 
dcétor’s arguments, placed them in the ftrongeft light, and 
then rallied them with fuch a fow of wit, and, at the fame 
time, with fo much good humour, that, without the ap- 
pearance of ill-nature, he made his adverfary in the highetft 
degree ridiculous. He then, with great addrefs, appealed 
to the people ; defcanted upon the low efteem in which their 
holy guides had always held their underflandings ; exprefied 
the utmoft offence at their being treated with fuch contempt ; 
and wiihed his honeft countrymen might only have the ufe 
of the (cripture till they fhewed themfelves fuch abfurd inter- 

reters.” 

Mr. Gi/pin tells us, that the meeknefs, gravity, and unaf- 
fected piety of Bilney, the chearfulnefs, good humour, and 
eloquence of Latimer, wrought greatly upon the junior ftu- 
dents at Cambridge, and increafed the credit of the proteftant 
party in that univerfity ; that the orthodox clergy was greatly 
alarmed ; that frequent convocations were held; tutors ad- 
monifhed to have a firict eye over their pupils ; and academi- 
cal cenfures of all kinds inflicted. But academical cenfures 
were found infpfficient: Mr. Latimer continued to preach, 
and herefy to fpread ; upon which the true fpirit of popery be- 
gan to exert itlelf, and to call aloud for the fecular arm. The 
heads of the popifh party applied to their diocefan Dr. Wef, 
bifhop of £/y, who filenced Mr. Latimer. Dr. Barnes, of the 
Auftin-friers, however, whofe monaftry was exempt from epif- 
copal jurifdiction, being a great admirer of Mr. Latimer, 
boldly licenfed him to preach: and the late oppofition having 
greatly excited the curiofity of the people, the friers chapel 
was foon unable to contain the crowds that attended. Amone 
others, ’tis faid, that the bifhop of E/y was often one of t 
hearers; and had the ingenuity to declare, that Mr. Latimer 
was one of the beft preachers he had ever heard. ' 

‘: The credit to his caufe,’ fays our author, * which Mr. La- 

timer had thus gained by preaching, he maintained by a ho- 

F Jy lite, Mr. Belney and he did not fatisfy themfelyes with 
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¢ ating unexceptionably, but were daily giving inftances of 
‘ goodnefs, which malice could not fcandalize, nor envy mif- 
‘ interpret. They were always together concerting their 
‘ fchemes. The place where they ufed to walk, was lon 
‘ after known by the name of the Heretics-bill. Cambridge 
© was full of their good actions: their charities to the poor, 
‘ and friendly vifits to the fick and unhappy, were then com- 
¢ mon topics. 

‘ But their good lives had no merit with their adverfaries. 
With them it mattered not what a man’s life was, if his 
opinions were orthodox. They could give great allow- 
ances for the former; but the leaft miftake in the latter was 
unpardonable. Such is the true {pirit of bigotry and prieft- 
craft; that pharifaical fpirit, which, inverting the tables of 
the law, places points of leaft importance uppermoft. 

‘ More of this fpirit never reigned than at this time in Cam- 
‘ bridge. ‘The popifh party, among whom every {park of 
‘ charity feemed extinguifhed, were now inflamed to the ut- 
‘ termoft. The good actions of their adverfaries ferved only 
‘ as fuel toincreafe the heat of perfecution. Impotent them- 
‘ felves, and finding their diocefan either unable or unwilling 
6 
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to work their purpofes, they determined at length upon an 

appeal to the higher powers. Here at leaft they expected 

countenance. Heavy complaints were accordingly carried 
to court’ of the increafe of herefy ; and formal depofitions 
againft the principal abetters of it.’ 

Mr. Gi/pin now proceeds to give a fhort account of the fi- 
tuation of things, and of the moft confiderable perfons in pow- 
er, at the time when complaints came from Cambridge of the 
daily increafe of herefy. He likewife briefly relates the fuffer- 
ings and deathof Bi/ney; and tells us that Mr. Latimer began 
now toexert himfelf more than he had yet done, and fucceed- 
ed to that credit with his party, which Mr. Bilney had fo long 
fupported. Among other inftances of his zeal and refolution 
in the caufe he had efpoufed, we are told, that he had the cou- 
rage to write to the king again{ft a proclamation then juft pub- 
lifhed, forbidding the ule of the bible in Engiifb, and other 
books on religious fubjects. The king, tho’ naturally of a 
hafty and impetuous temper, and impatient of controul, was 
no way difpleafed with the freedom of his addrefs, received it 
not only with temper, but with great condefcenfion, and gra- 
cioufly thanked him for his well-intended advice. 

Our biographer goes on, after this, to inform us, that Mr. 
Latimer, by the intereft of the great Lord Cromwell, obtained 
a benehice in Viltfire; that he thoroughly coniidered the of- 
fice 
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fice of a clergyman, and difcharged it in the moft confcienti- 
ous manner, not confining his "+ se to his own parifh only, 
but extending them throughout the county ; that he was great- 
ly diftrefled and perfecuted by the orthodox clergy ; and that, 
upon the recommendation of Ann Boleyn and Cromwell, he 
was raifed to the bifhopric of Worcefler. 
« How he difcharged his new office,’ fays he, ‘ may eafily 
© be imagined. An honeft confcience, which was his rule of 
satidell in one ftation, might be fuppofed fuch in another. 
But we are not left to sagelese. All the hiftorians of theie 
times mention him as a perfon remarkably zealous in the 
difcharge of his duty. In overlooking the clergy of his dio- 
cefe, which he thought the chief branch of the epifcopal 
office, exciting in them a zeal for religion, and obliging 
them, at leaft, toa legal performance of their duty, he was 
uncommonly a@tive, warm, and refolute. With the fame 
fpirit he prefided over his ecclefiaftical court; and either 
rooted out fuch crimes as were there cognizable, or prevent- 
ed their becoming exemplary, by forcing them into corners. 
In vifiting, he was frequent and obfervant ; in ordaining, 
ftri& and wary; in preaching, indefatigable ; in reproving 
and exhorting, fevere and pertuafive. 
¢ Thus far he could act with authority: but in other things 
he found himfelf under difficulties. “Ihe ceremonies of the 
popifh worfhip gave him great offence; and he neither durft, 
in times fo dangerous and unfettled, lay them entirely afide ; 
nor, on the other hand, was he willing to retain them. In 
this dilemma his addrefs was admirable. He inquired inte 
their origin; and when he found any of them, as fome of 
them were, derived from a good meaning, he took care to 
inculcate the original meaning, tho’ itfelf acorruption, in 
the room of a morecorrupt practice. Thus he put the peo- 
ple in mind, when holy bread and water were diftributed, 
that thefe elements which had long been thought endowed 
with a kind of magical influence, were nothing more than 
appendages to the two facraments of the Lord’s {upper, and 
baptifm ; the former, he faid, reminded us of Chritt’s death ; 
and the latter, was only a fimple reprefentation of our be- 
ing purified from fin. By thus reducing popery to its prin- 
ciples, he improved, in fome meafure, a bad ftock, by lop- 
ping from it a few fruitlefs excrefcences.’ 
While this good bifhop’s endeavours to reform were thus 
confined within his own diocefe, he was called upon to exert 
them in a more public manner, having received a f{ummons to 
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attend the parliament and convocation in the year I 536. As 
he did not diftinguifh himfelf in the debates of this convoca- 
tion, for debating was not his talent, Mr. Gi/pin does not en- 
ter into a detail of the feveral tranfactions of it. The reforma- 
tion was daily gaining ground; the bible was tranflated into 
Englifh, and recommended to a general perufal; and the bi- 
fhop of Worcefter, highly fatisfied with the profpect of the 
times, repaired to his diocefe, having made no longer ftay in 
London than was abfolutely neceflary. His talents were thofe 
of a private ftation ; and within that he was. determined to 
confine them. If he behaved in his diocefe like a true chrif- 
tian bifhop, and did all in his power to root out fuperftition, 
and encourage the practice of piety and virtue, he was fatisfi- 
ed in his confcience, that he did all towards the fettlement of 
relizion that could be expected from him. His whole ambiti- 
on was, to difcharge the paftoral functions of a bifhop, nei- 
ther aiming to difplay the abilities of a ftatefman, nor thofe of 
a courtier. The following ftory fhews, indeed, that he was 
but poorly qualified to fupport the latter of thefe characters. 

Tt was the cuftom in thofe days for the bifhops, upon the 
coming in of the new year, to make prefents to the king; 
and many of them would prefent very liberally, proportioning 
their gifts to their expe€tances. Among the reft, the bifhop of 
Worcefter, being at this time in town, waited upon the king 
with his offering: but, inftead of pure gold, which was the 
common oblation, he prefented a new teftament, with a leaf 
doubled down in a very confpicuous manner, to this paflage, 
Wheremongers and adulterers God will judge. 

After having been about two years refident in his diocefe, he 
was called up again to town in the year 1539, to attend the 
bufinefs of parliament: a parliament which was produétive of 
great events, As a new fpirit had now infufed itfelf into the coun- 
fels of thofe times, Mr. Gi/pin briefly traces it, from its firft 
efforts, into thofe violent workings and agitations which it 
foon produced. He lays open the character and dark defigns of 
Gardiner, bilhop of Winchefter ; givesan account of the aé of 
the fix articles drawn up by the duke of Norfo/k; and informs us, 
that the bifhop of Worceffer, as he could not give his vote for 
the act, thought it wrong to hold any office in a church where 
fuch terms of communion were required, refigned his bifhop- 
ric, and retired into the country. 

The popifh party now triumphed, and the proteftants, of 
courfe, were perfecuted. During the heat of this perfecution 
Bithop Latimer refided in the country, where he thought of 
nothing, for the remainder of his days, but a fequeftered life. 
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He knew the ftorm which was up could not foon be appeafed ; 
and he had no inclination to truft himfelf in it. In the midft 
of his ferenity, however, an unhappy accident carried him 
again into the tempeftuous weather that was abroad. He re- 
ceived a bruife by the fall of atree, and the contufion was 
fo dangerous that he was obliged to look out for better affift- 
ance than could be afforded him by the unfkilful furgeons in 
thofe parts. With this view he repaired to London, where he 
found the profpect ftill more gloomy, and had the mortification 
to feehis great patron, the Lord Cromwell, in the hands of his 
enemies. Several caufes con{pired in the ruin of this great 
patriot; but this affair, together with many others, which 
were directed by the dark counfels of Gardiner, as our author 
obferves, is ftill involved in obfcurity. 

Upon Cromwell’s fall the perfecution againft the proteftants 
broke out in earneft, under the direction of the duke of Nor- 
folk, and the bifhop of Winchefter, who were now at the head 
of the popifh party, the {word was prefently unfheathed, and 
fuch afcene of blood was opened, as England had not yet feen. 
Mr. Latimer, among others, felt the lofs of his great patron. 
Gardiner’s emiflaries foon found him out in his concealment, 
for he was ftiJl in London; and fomething that fome body had 
fome where heard him fay to fomebody, againft the fix articles, 
being alledged againft him, he was fent to the Tower. Into 
what particulars his accufation was afterwards digefted, or 
whether into any, Mr. Gi/pin fays he has met with no account, 
and thinks it probable, that nothing formal was brought 
againft him, as he does not find that he was ever judicially 
examined. He fuffered, however, through one pretence or 
other, a crucl imprifonment during the remainder of King 
Henry’s reign. 

Upon the death of King Henry, and the acceffion of his fon 
to the throne, the proteftant intereft revived; the aét of the 
fix articles was repealed; images were remeved out of the 
churches ; the liturgy was amended; and all minifters were 
confined to their parifh churches. Mr. Latimer had now lived 
above {ix years in the Tower, in the conftant practice of ever 
chriftian virtue that becomes a fuffering ftate. Immediately, 
upon the change of the government, he was fet at liberty, 
and received by his old friends, who were now in power, with 
every mark of affection. An addrefs was made by the parlia- 
ment, to the protector, to reftore him to his bifhopric: the 
protector was very well inclined to gratify the parliament, and 
propofed the refumption of his bifhopric to Mr. Latimer, 
who thought him(elf now unequal to the weightof it, had no 
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inclination to incumber himfelf with it, and accordingly re- 
ufed to accept of it. | 

tate © Aid himfelf entirely of all entreaty on this head, he 
accepted an invitation from his friend Archbifhop Cranmer, 
and took up his refidence at Lambeth, where his chief employ- 
ment was to hear the complaints, and to redrefs the injuries 
of poor people: and his character for fervices of this kind 
was fo univerfally known, we are told, that ftrangers, from 
every part of England, would refort to him, vexed either by 
the delays of public courts and offices, which were furely at 
that time exceedingly out of order, or harraffed by the oppreffi- 
ons of the great. ‘hus employed he fpent more than two 
years; interfering as little as poflible, during that time, 
in any public tranfaction. 

During the three firft years of King Edward, he was ap- 
pointed to preach the lent-fermons before the king. ‘The 
choice of fuch a preacher was approved by all good men: 
great irregularities were known to prevail, and Mr. Latimer 
was acknowledged to be as fit a man as any in the nation ta 
detect and cenfure them. King Edwara’s court, and indeed 
the whole frame of his government, was in as great diforder as 
almoft any court or any government could be, in the worft of 
times. Infatiable avarice, and a licentioufnefs of manners, 
prevailed beyond the example of former times. Never was 
juftice worfe adminiftered: never were the difpenfers of it 
more venal. The gentry in the country practifed thofe arts 
of avarice and rapine, which they had learned at court; and 
taught the people all thofe vices to which indigence gives 
birth. The clergy, inftead of qualifying, in fome degree, 
this-corrupt mafs, by a mixture of piety and devotion, incor- 
porated with it, and even increafed its malignity, by an addi- 
tion of as bad, if not of worfe ingredients. 

Such was the ftate of practical religion in the nation, when 
Mr. Latimer was called ta the office of a court-preacher. In 
regard to his fermons, which are {till extant, they are far, as. 

. Gilpin obferves, from being exact pieces of compofition ; 
elegant writing being then little known. His fimplicity, how=. 
ever, and low familiarity, his humour, and gibing drollery, were 
well adapted to the times; and his oratory, according to the 
mode of eloquence at that day, was exceeding popular. His. 
manner of preaching too was very affecting: and no wonder, 

fays our author, for he {poke immediately from his heart. 
What particularly recommends him, is, that noble and apof- 
tolic zeal which he exerts in the caufe of truth. No one had 
an higher fenfe of what became his office, was lefs influenced 
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by any finifter motive, or durft with more freedom reprove 
vice, however dignified by worldly diftinétions. 

Mr. Gilpin gives feveral inftances, in Mr. Latimere’s own 
words, of that {pirit with which he lafhed the courtly vices of his 
time. Some of thefe we fhall lay before our readers, as many 
of them may not have chanced to fee the fermons themfelves. 
In his fecond fermon he lathes the clergy. 


« prieft be not at one end of it.—I will be a fuitor to your 
“ grace, to give your bifhops charge ere they go home, upon 
their allegiance to look better to their flocks; and if they be 
found negligent, out with them. I require it in God’s be- 
half, make them Quandoms, all the pack of them; your 
majefty hath divers of your chaplains, well learned men, 
and of good knowledge, to put in their place: and yet you 
have fome that are bad enough, hangers on of the court: I 
mean not thefe. But if your majefty’s chaplains, and the 
lord proteétor’s be not able to furnifh their * sea there is 
in this realm, thanks be to God, a great fight of laymen, 
well learned in the fcriptures, and of a virtuous and godly 
converfation, better learned than a great fight of us the cler- 
gy. This I move of confcience to your grace. And let 
them not only do the function of bifhops, but live of the 
fame: and not, as in many places, that one fhould have the 
name, and another the profit. What an enormity is this, 
for a man to ferve in acivility, and have the profit of a 
provoftthip, and a deanery, and a parfonage. But I will 
tell you what is like to come of it; it will bring the clergy 
fhortly into very flavery.—But I fear one thing, that for 
faving a little money, you will put chantry priefts into bene- 
fices. Chrif? bought fouls with his blood; and will you fell 
them for gold and filver? I wou!d not have you do with 
chantry-priefts as was done with abbots. For when their 
enormities were firft read in the parliament, they were fo 
| ‘ abominable, that there was nothing but, Down with them: 
; © but within a while after, the fame abbots were made bi- 

| ‘ fhops, as there be fome of them yet alive, to fave their pen- 
Le ; fons, O Lord! think you that God is a fool, and feeth it 
, not?’ 

_ Afterwards, warning the king againft flatterers, he tells 
him, that God fays, if the ies fall do his will, he fhall 
* reign long, he and his children. ‘ Wherefore,’ fays he, 
© I would have your grace remember this, and when any of 
* thefe flatterers, and flibber-gibbers another day fhall come, 
¢ and claw you by the back, and fay, Sir, trouble not your- 


© felf: 
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‘ {celf: what fhould you ftudy for ? why fhould you do this of 
‘ that? your grace may an{wer them thus: what, firrah ? I 
< perceive you are weary of us: doth not God fay in fucha 
< place, that a king fhould fear God, that he may reign long? 
‘ | perceive now, that thou art a traytor, Tell him this tale 
‘ once, and I warrant you he will come no more to you.’ 

In his fourth fermon he taxes the bifhops. * Thou fhalt 
‘ not,’ fays he, addrefling himfelf to the king, ‘ be partaker 
‘ of other mens fins. So faith St. Paul. And what is it to be 
‘ a partaker of other mens fins, if it be not fo to make un- 
< preaching prelates, and to fuffer them to continue ftill in 
‘ their unpreaching prelacy? If the king fhould futfer thefe 
‘ things, and look through his fingers, and wink at them, 
¢ fhould not the king be a partaker of other mens fins? , And 
‘ why? is he not fupreme head of the church? What? is 
‘ the fupremacy a dignity, and nothing elfe? is it not ac- 
¢ countable? I think, verily, it will be a chargeable dignity, 
© when account fhall be afked of it.—If the falt is unfavoury, 
‘ it is good for nothing. By this falt is underftood preachers. 
© And if it is good for nothing, it fhould becaftout. Out 
¢ with them then; caftthem out of their office. What fhould 
‘ they do with cures, that will not look to them ?—QOh, 
‘ that aman might have the contemplation of hell; that the 
* devil would allow a man to look into it, and fee its ftate, 
‘ as he fhewed all the world when he tempted Chrif? in the 
‘ wildernefs. On yonder fide, would the devil fay, are pu- 
‘ nifhed unpreaching prelates. I think verily a man might fee 
‘ as far as a kenning, as far as from Calaisto Dover, I war- 
‘ rant you, and fee nothing but unpreaching prelates.—As for 
‘ them, I never look to have their good words as long as [ 
‘ live: yet will I {peak of their wickednefs, as long as | fhall 
‘ be permitted to fpeak. No preacher can pafs it over in fi- 
© lence. Itis the original root of all mifchief. As for me, I 
* owe them no other ill-will, but to pray God to amend them, 
‘ I would have them do theirduty. I owe them no other ma- 
* lice than this, and this is none at all.’ 
_ In his fifth fermon he lafhes the judges, and patrons of liv- 
ings. ‘If a judge,’ fays he, ‘ fhould afk me the way to hell, 
* 1 would fhew him this way: firft, let him be a covetous 
* man; then let him go a little farther, and take bribes; and 
« Jaftly, let him pervert judgment. Lo, here is the mother 
* and the daughter, and the daughter’s daughter. Avarice 
‘is the mother; fhe brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe- 
‘ taking perverting of judgment. There lacks a fourth thing 
* to' make up the mefs, which, fo God help me, if I were 


‘ judge, 
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judge, fhould be a Tyburntippit. Were it the judge of the 
king’s-bench, my lord chief-judge of England, yea, were it 
my lord chancelior himfelf, to Zyburn with him.—But one 
will fay, peradventure, you fpeak unfeemingly, fo to be 
againft the officers for taking of rewards ; you confider not 
the matter to the bottom: their offices be bought for great 
fums ; now how fhould they receive their money again, but 
by bribing? You would not have them undone: fome of 
them gave two hundred pounds, fome five hundred, fome two 
thoufand ; and how can they gather up this money again, 
but by helping themfelves in their office.x—And is it fo 
trow ye? are civil offices bought for money? Lord God! 
who would have thought it! Oh! that your grace would 
feck through your realm for men meet for offices ; yea, and 
ive them liberally for their pains, rather than that they 
fhould give money for them. ‘Tohis buying of offices is a 
making of bribery: for he that buyeth, muft needs fell. 
You fhould feek out for offices, wife men, and men of aéti- 
vity, that have ftomachs to do their bufinefs ; not milk-fops, 
nor white-livered knights; but fearers of God; for he that 
feareth God, will be no briber.—But, perhaps, you will 
fay, we touch no bribes. No, marry? but my miftrefs, 
your wife, hath a fine finger; fhe toucheth it for you; or 
elfe you have a fervant who will fay, if you will offer m 
mafter a yoke of oxen, you will fare never the worfe: but 
[ think my mafter will not take them. When he has offer- 
ed them to the mafter, then comes another fervant, and 
fays, if you will carry them tothe clerk of the kitchen, you 
will be remembered the better. ‘This is a frierly fafhion : 
they will receive no money in their hands, but will have it 
put upon their fleeves.’ 
Thete fpecimens are fufficient to give our readers a juft idea 
of this preacher’s fpirit and freedom, and fhew what a noble 
zeal he exerted, upon all occafions, in the caufe of truth and 
religion. While he was thus difcharging the duty of a court- 
preacher, a flander pait upon him, which being taken up by 
a low hiftorian of thofe times, hath found its way into thefe. 
The matter of it was this; that after the lord high admiral’s 
attainder, and execution, Mr. Latimer publicly defended his 
death, in a fermon before the king; that he afperfed his cha- 
racter ; and that he did it merely to pay a fervile compliment 
to the protector. The firft part of the charge, Mr. Gilpin 
admits, is true; but he is at fome pains to thew, that the 
fecond and third are falfe. 
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After the ptotector’s death, he informs us, that he meets 
with no accounts of Mr. Latimer during the remainder of 
King Edward's reign, and thinks it probable that he retired 
into the country; and made ufe of the king’s licence as a ge- 
neral preacher, in thofe parts where he thought his labours 
might be moft ufeful. 

in the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign; while a fevere 
enquiry was carrying on in London againft the reformed clergys 
Mr. Latimer was in the country, where he continued preach- 
ing in his ufual manner, unaffected by the danger of the times. 
But he did not long enjoy this liberty. The bifhop of Vin- 
chefter fent a meffenger to cite him before the council: he fet 
out immediately for London ; and, as he pafied through Smith- 


field, where heretics were ufually burnt, he feid chearfully, 


This place hath long groaned for me. The next morning he 
waited upon the council; who having loaded him with many 
reproaches, fent him to the Zower. 

This was but a repetition of a former part of his life, only 
his treatment now was much more fevere, and he had more 
frequent occafions to exetcife his refignation ; a virtue which 
he pofleffed in a larger meafure than almoft any other man. 
Notwithftanding this, the ufual chearfulnefs of his difpofition 
did not now fortake him; of which we have one inftance {till 
remaining. A fervant leaving his apartment, Mr. Letimer 
called after him, and bid him tell his mafter, That wuule/s se 
took better care of him, he would certainly efcape hit. Upon 
this meffage, the lieutenant, with fome difcompofure in his 
countenance, came to Mr. Latimer, and defired an explana- 
tion of what he faid to his fervant. /Vhy, you expect, 1 /up- 
pofe, fir, replied Mr. Latimer, that I fhould be burned; b:t if 
you do not allow me a little fire, ihis frofly weather, I can tell 
yous I fhall firft be flarved. 

In the mean time the bifhop of Wincheffer, and his friends, 
held frequent councils on public affairs ; and endeavoured to im- 
pofe upon the world, by making it believed, that reafon as wel! 
2s power was on their fide. Accordingly it was given out, that 
the controverly between the papifts and proteftants fhould be 
finally determined in a folemn difputation to be held at Oxford, 
between the moft eminent divines on each fide. And fo far 
the papifts acted honeftly: for Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
who were confefledly the moft eminent divines of their party, 
and were defigned for this employment, by the expectation of 
all men who wifhed well to truth, were appointed to manage 
the difpuite on the part of the proteftants. ‘They were, ac- 
cordingly, taken out of the Zower, where they had all been 
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imprifoned, and were fent to Oxford, where they were clofe- 
ly confined in the common prifon; deprived of every com- 
Sort but what their own breafts could adminifter. How free 
the difputation was likely to be, they might eafily imagine, 
when they found themfelves denied the ufe even of books, and 
pen and ink. Their prifon-hours, however, were not {pent 
in vain lamentations ; their religion raifed them above all hu- 
man fuiferings, and al] mortal fears. 

‘ Their chief refource,’ fays Mr. Gilpin, ¢ was in prayer, 
© in which exercife they fpent great part of every day. Mr. 
© Latimer, particularly, would often continue kneeling till he 
© was not able to rife without help. The principal fubject of 
¢ his prayers was, that God would enable him to maintain the 
€ profeffion of his religion to the laft ; that God would again 
‘ reftore his gofpel to Exgiand, and preferve the princefs Eiiza- 
© beth to be a comfort to this land.’ 

Mr. Fox has preferved a conference, afterwards put into 
writing, which was held at this time between Ridley and La- 
timer. Some pailages from this conference Mr. Gi/pin inferts, 
which fhew with what noble fortitude, and with what exalted 
fentiments, the/e two great reformers of religion were infpired. 
After this he gives a fhort account of the difputation, and of 
what followed upon it; to which, however, we muft refer our 
readers. 

After informing us that Latimer went through his laft fuffer- 
ings with that compofure and firmnets of mind, which nothing 
but a found faith, and a good confcience could produce, Mr. 
Gilpin concludes thus: ¢ Such was the life of Hugh Latimer, 
* bifhop of Worcefler, one of the leaders of that glorious ar- 
my of martyrs, who introduced the reformation into Eng- 
land. He had a happy temper, formed on the principles of 
chriftian philofophy. Such was his chearfulnefs, that none 
of the accidents cf life could difcompofe him. Such washis 
fortitude, that not even the fevereft trials could unman him. 
He had a colle_ted {pirit, and on no occafion wanted a re- 
fource. He could retire within himfelf, and hold the world 
at defiance. 

* Anda danger could not daunt, fo neither could ambition 
allure him. ‘Though converfant in courts, and intimate 
with princes, he preferved to the laft, a rare inftance of 
moderation, his primeval plainnefs. 

‘ In his profeflion he was indefatigable: and that he might 
beltow as much time as poffible on the active cart of it, he 
allowed himfelf only thofe hours for his private ftudies, when 
* the 
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© the bufy world is at reft ; conftantly rifing, at all feafons of 
‘ the year, by two in the morning. | 

. How confcientious he was in the difcharge of the public 

arts of his office, we have many examples. No man could 
perfuade more forcibly : fo man could exert, on proper oc- 
cafions, a more commanding feverity. The wicked, in 
whatever ftation, he rebuked with cenforian dignity ; and 
awed vice more than the penal laws. He was not efteemed 
a very learned man, for he cultivated only ufeful learning ; 
and that, he thought, lay in a very narrow compafs. He 
never engaged in worldly affairs, thinking that a clergyman 
ought to employ himfelf only in his profeffion. Thus he 
lived rather a good, than what the world calls a great mam. 
He had not thofe commanding talents, which give fuperio- 
rity in bufinefs: but for honefty and fincerity of heart, for 
true fimplicity of manners, for apoftolic zeal in the caufe of 
religion, and for every vittue, both of a public and private 
kind, that fhould adorn the life of a Chri/tian, he was emi- 
nent and exemplary beyond moft men of his own, or of any 
other time; well deferving that evangelical commendation, 
«¢ With the teftimony of a good confcience, in fimplicity and 
“ godly fincerity, not with flefhly wifdom, but by the grace 
<< of God, he had his conver!ation in the world.” R 
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ArT. V. Conclufion of the Natural Hiftory of Norway, conti- 
nued from the Review for June, 1755, and the Appendix to 
our twelfth volume. 


ITHERTO our natural hiftorian had treated of fuch 
animals only, as we may readily fuppofe to exift, and ac- 
quiefce in his account of them; tho’ 4 few of ’em may vary 
in fome refpeéts, or be differently circumftanced, from thofe 
we ordinarily fee, or converfe about. But in his chapter 
concerning uncommon fea-animals, there will be occafion, 
we apprehend, for many readers to extend their imagination 
to conceive, and to abftract their judgment from fome pre- 
pofleffions and limitations, in order to admit, the reality of 
thofe apimated beings; which, we confefs, all circumftan- 
ces confidered, we think we have fome juit grounds for fub- 
fcribing to ourfelves. And here, had our bounds permitted 
us, we could gladly have prefented the curious with the 
greateft part of this chapter, in its neceflary amplitude, and with 
ali its cogency of evidence: but the number of other writers 
rendering this extremely inconvenient, we muft content our- 
D 2 felves 
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felves with giving a contraéted defcription of thofe ftrange and 
vaft animated bodies; and with tran{cribing fome part of thofe 
tcllimonies concerning them, which ftrongly inclined our aflent. 
We hall premife, however, preparatorily, from our own re- 
flection, that common fenfe at once accedes to the great pro- 
bability of the vaft infcrutable ocean’s containing many ant- 
mals and fubftances, which neither chance nor inveftigation 
has hitherto prefented to the eye of man. 

The hav-manden and hav-fruen, the mer-man and mer-maid, 
are propofed as the firft {ea-monfters, which, in our author’s, 
or his tranflator’s, words, are often feen in the north fea. 
Many fables, from different authors, concerning them, he 
quotes, and judicioufly rejects ; not doubting but the abfurdi- 
ties related of them have contributed to make fenfible people 
deny their very exiftence. “To thofe who admit a pretty ge- 
neral analogy between terreftrial and marine animals, but fup- 
pofe man, from the image after which he was formed, to be 
peculiarly exempted from this refemblance in the ocean, he re- 
commends the confideration of the wi/d man in the woods, which 
we call the Ouran-outan of Afia, or the Chimpenzie of Afric; 
but which our author, from Dapper’s defcription of the latter, 
terms Quoyas Merrow, perhaps the name of it in Angola, 
where it is not unfrequent, and from whence we have feen this 
grayg fand furprifing refemblance or mimick of the human 
form, not without tome ftriking refemblance of the human fa- 
culties alfo. ‘The bifhop, however, to compound with fuch 
readers as may find their pride wounded, perhaps, by the no- 
minal affinity, is content if they will allow his mer-man, which 
the Norwegians call Ha/lromber, to be afea-ape. This being 
adjuited, he informs us, that in the diocefe of Bergen, and 
manor of Nordland, are feveral hundred perfons of credit and 
reputation, who affirm, with the ftrongeft aflurance, that they 
have feen this creature fometimes at a diftance, and at other 
times clofe to their boats, ereét and formed like a human crea- 
ture down to the middle; the reft they could not fee. Our 
author has examined feveral of the witneffes with all poffible 
precaution, and found them agree invariably with the defcrip- 
tion publifhed by ‘fablonfky and Kircher. He brings an evi- 
dence, wh® had feen one out of the water, and handled it, 
viz. the rev. Mr. Peter Angel, minifter at Sundmoer, living 
when this hiftory was wrote, and who declares, that in 1719, 
being then twenty years old, himfelf and feveral other inhabi- 
tants {aw a mer-man, dead, on a point of Jand, with feveral 
fea-animals. Its length was three fathoms, its colour grey, 
the lower part like a fifth, with a porpoife’s tail. The face re- 
fembled 
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fembled a man’s, with a mouth, forehead, eyes, “ce. the nofe 
was flat and prefled down to the face, in which the noftrils 
were very vifible. The breaft was near the head, the arms, 
which feemed to hang by the fide, were joined by a thin mem- 
brane, and the hands, to appearance, were like the paws of a 
fea-calf, Mr.Strom, another clergyman, informed him, that at 
Neroe, in Numedalen, a mer-man and a fea-calf were both 
found dead on a rock, all bloody, from whence it was con- 
jectured they had killed each other, It is, indeed, analogous 
enough, that a fea-man fhould covet a repaft of fea-veal. Mr, 
Randulf, rector of the piace, endeavoured to preferve the mer- 
man, but the peafants had unluckily cut both to pieces for the 


fat. In regard to fize they differ remarkably, according to the 


fithermen, from that called mar. male, or marmeate (the differ- 
ent fexes) which our author calls a well-known fea-animal, 
and thinks it may be a dwarf of the fame {pecies. This 1s 
often caught on hooks, is of different fizes, from that of a child 
of one year old to three; and the bifhop thinks, till it is fur- 
ther enquired into, it may be fuppofed, tho’ he does not affirm 
it to be, the infant of the former. But the ftrongeft and lateft 
proof of the mer-man’s exiftence happened in Denmark, and 
may properly conclude this article. On September 20, 1723, 
three ferrymen, viz. Peter Gunnerfen, Nicholas “fenfen, and 
Fappe Fenfen, were, by his majefty’s orders, examined upon 
oath before Fred. Van Gram, privy-counfellor, and depofed in 
fubftance, That two months before, being towing a fhip ar- 
rived from the Baltic, at the diftance of a quarter of a Norway 
mile, they rowed up to fomething floating like a dead body. 
When they came within feven or eight fathums, it appeared as 
at firft, for it had not ftirred, but funk at that inftant, and 
came up again immediately almoft at the fame place. Fright- 
ned at this, they lay ftill, and letting the boat float, the mon- 
fter, by the help of the current, came ftil! nearer to them. 
He turned his face, and ftared at the men, which gave them 
a good opportunity of examining him narrowly. He ftood in 
the fame place for half a quarter of an hour, and was feen 
above the water down to his breaft.: At laft, apprehending 
fome danger, they began to retire, on which he blew up his 
cheeks, and made a kind of roaring noife, and dived, without 
rifing in their fight. He appeared to them like a ftrong-limbed, 
broad-fhouldered old man, his head {mall in proportion, with 
fhort curled black hair, with a black beard, that looked lik 

a cut one, his eyes deep in his head, his fkin coarfe, and ver 

hairy. Gunnerfen added (which the others did not obferve) 
that about the body downwards he was quite pointed like a 
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fifh; and depofed, at the fame time, that about twenty years 
before, he had feen near Kulleor, a mer-maid, with long hair 
and large breafts. ‘The weather was fine and calm, That 
this examination was taken in the moft regular and exact man- 
ner, is attefted by Andrew Buffeus. 

The Soe-ormen, or fea-fnake, is, indeed, an amazing and 
terrible fea-monfter, to procure credit to which, our author 
gives many general teftimonies of its exiftence, previous to the 
defcription which muft {uppofe it. He acknowleges it is fel- 
dom feen, even on the coait of Norway, tho’ he fuppofes that 
the only place in Europe, or inueed in the known world, 
where this great peculiar fea-fnake is feen at all; this he in- 
fers from the filence of all thofe travellers about it, who have 
taken notice of other fea-monfters. Its rare appearance he 
juftly tuppofes to have confirmed fome people’s incredulity of 
it, and acknowledges his former doubt of it, till it was re- 
moved by the full evidence of many hundred creditable and 
experienced fifhermen and failors in Norway, who can teftify 
that they have annually feen them. He adds, that in all his 
enquiry about them, he has haidly {poke with any intelligent 
perfon, born in the manor of Nordland, who was not able to 
give a pertinent anfwer concerning, and ftrong aflurances of, 
the exiftence of this fifh; and fome of thofe traders, coming 
yearly to Bergen, think it as ridiculous to queftion its exiftence, 
as that of an eel or cod. To give a ftill more recent and 
authentic teftimony of this monfier, which, at the fame time, 
exhibits fome defcription of it, we have that ot Capt. Laurence 
de Ferry, a commander in the navy, who doubted of it, till he 
was convinced by ocular demonitration. His letter follows at 
Jength, and contains in fubftance, that in a very calm, ‘hot 
day in Augu/?, 1746, being in his boat with eight rowers at 
Fule-nefs, and reacing, he heard a noife among the men, and 
obferved the helms-man keep off from the land. On enquir- 
ing the occafion, he was informed a fea-fnake was before 
them. He ordered them to come up with it, which they did, 
tho’ afraid. The fnake paled by them, and they tacked to 
ge: nearcr to it. As it {wai failer than they could row, the 
captain difcharged a gun at it, on which the fnake ime 
mediately funk without rifing ; and as the water about ic ap- 
peared thick and red, and the diftance was fmaill, the captain 
thinks it might be wounded. The head, which it heid more 
than two fect above water, refembled a horfe’s; it was grey, 
with a quite black, and very large, mouth; had black eyes, and 
a long white mane, hanging from the neck to the iuriace of 
the warer, Belides the head and nick, they faw feven or eight 
folds 
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€clds of the fnake, which were very thick, and, as far as they 
could guefs, there was the diftance of a fathom between each 
fold. To witnefs the truth of this, two of the rowers, Nicho- 
las Pederfen Kopper, and Nicholas Nicholfon Anglewigen, inha- 
bitants of Bergen, depofed in court, in‘due form, before the 
king’s chief advocate in Bergen, the recorder, and nine {worn 
burghers, on the 22d of February, 1751. A copy of the at- 
teftation, under their hands and feals, being granted by the 
recorder to Mr. Reutz, the procurator for Capt. de Ferry, 
from whom the letter had been addrefled to him. 

¢ Tho’ one,’ fays our author, * cannot have an opportunity 
of taking the exact dimenfions of this creature, yet all that 
have feen him are unanimous in affirming. as well as the 
can judge at a diftance, it appears to be 600 Englifo feet 
long; that it lies on the furface of the water (when it is very 
calm) in many folds, and that there are, in a Jine with the 
head, fome fmall parts of the back to be feen above the wa- 
ter, when he moves or bends. ‘Thefe at a diftance appear 
like fo many hogfheads floating, with a confiderable diftance 
between each. Fiveand twenty folds are the greaceft num- 
ber which are well attefted. ‘The forehead is broad and high. 
The whole animal is of a dark brown colour, but variegated 
with light ftreaks, or fpots, that fhine like tortoife-fhell. 
The eyes are faid to be very large, bluifh, and to refemble.a 
couple of bright pewter-plates. ‘The fpecies in the Norwe- 
gian {ea does not {pout up the water like a whale, but puts 
it, by its motion, into a great agitation, and makes it run 
like the current of a mill. The fkin of it is as fmooth as 
glafs, without the leaft wrinkle, except about the neck, from 
¢ whence the mane arifes.’” That there is another monftrous 
kind of fea-fnake, and particularly about Greenland, appeais in 
fome paflages cited by the bifhop; but particulaily by an ex- 
tract from the rev. Mr. Egede’s journal, who was appointed to 
the miffion there, and who affirms, ¢ That on the 6th of July 
© 1734, there appeared a very large and frightful fea~mon{ter, 
which raifed itfelf fo high out of the water, that its head 
reached above the main-top. It had a long fharp fnout, 
fpouted water like a whale, and had very broad paws. The 
body feemed to be covered with fcales, the {kin was uneven 
and wrinkled, and the lower part was formed like a fnake. 
Alter fome time it plunged backwards into the water, and 
then turned its tail up above the furface, a whole fhip-length 
‘ from the head.” A drawing of this monfter is annexed, 
with a three-mafted veflel near it, doubtlefs to give fome idea 
of its amazing proportion. Mr. Egede adds, in the 48th page 
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of his journal, that the body was as thick and big as the fhip 
he failed in, whofe tonnage, however, he does not fpecify : 
but Mr. Bing, another miffionary, who took the drawing, 
affirmed the eyes were red, and like burning fire. ‘The reader 
will find a confiderable diverfity between this and the former 
fea-ferpent. Ina difcufiion whether, and how, this monfter in- 
jures mankind, the bifhop mentions the opinion of Bern/en, in 
his Account of Norway, and the accounts of fome traders in- 
forming him, that it {napped a fingle man out of a boat; and 
has funk even a veflel of fome hundred tons burthen, by throw- 
ing itfelf acrofs it. He does not feem to credit thefe rumours 
much him(felf, faying it is not certain itis afifh of prey. Yets 
as the very appearance of it muft be terrible, he relates the me- 
thods which the fifhermen ule for their fecurity ; one of which, 
when they cannot row away into fhallow water from him, is 
to row againft fome of the folds above water; or, to throw any 
feuttle fo as to touch him, on which he generally dives, or 
takes another courfe. If they imagine themfelves purfued by 
it, they tack their boat fo, that the fnake muft face the fun in 
his purfuit, which his eyes cannot bear. ‘They affirm a little 
caftor, or juniper fhavings, will drive him away as effectually 
as they are faid to dothe Tre/d whale. Befides, the leaft wind 
is faid to drive him to the bottom, ‘fuly and dugu/? being the 
only months in which he rifes to the furface; at which time 
his excrements (the ftench of which is thought poifonous) 
have been feen floating on the water like a fat flime. Our au- 
thor juftly remarks, thatif Bochart had known of this animal, 
he probably would not have taken the whale to be the Levia- 
than. Indeed, this fat flime, and the violent agitation and 
eourfe of the waters occafioned by his progreffion, ftrongly 
remind us of the 31 and 32 verfes in the 41 chapter of od, the 
ferpent of the ocean being alfo mentioned by Amos, ch. ix. ver. 3. 
However thefe authorities concerning this fpecies of fea-mon- 
{ters may affect our readers, the author had declared, page 38, 
¢ that tho’ he once confidered them as chimeras, he is now 
* fully convinced that they are found in the north-fea, as fure 
© as any other fifh;’ and his fecond preface aflures us, he had 
uarded as much as pofiible again{t too eafy a credulity. 

But a much greater, and indeed the moft enormous, ani- 
mal that has ever been mentioned, with expectation of gaining 
a ferious aflent, is the KRAKEN, as we are told it is named 
by way of eminence, whence it probably fignifies the Creature. 
By others it is called Krabben, from its fuppofed refemblance 
to a crab, being round, flat, and full of arms or branches. As 
this immane moniter is likely to exercife the reader’s faith and 
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imagination, ftill more than the fea-ferpent, we could wifh 
the evidence of it had been at leaft as particular and cogent, 
which is not the cafe; fince the moft rare and aftonithing 
productions of nature feem to require the moft authentic and 
irrefiftable atteftation. Now as a full grown Kraken has never 
been feen in all its parts and dimenfions, an accurate furvey of 
which muft employ fome time, and not a little motion, it is 
impoffible to give a compleat defcription of one. Neverthe- 
lefs we fhall fubmit the probability of its exiftence on the belt 
information our author could colleét, which feems to have fix- 
ed his own belief of it: tho’, at the fame time, he acknow- 
leges the account is very defective, and fuppofes a further infor- 
mation concerning the creature may be referved for pofterity. 

‘ Our fifhermen,’ fays the author, * unanimoufly and in- 
‘ variably affirm, that when they are feveral miles from the 
¢ Jand, particularly in the hot fummer days, and by their di- 
¢ ftance, and the bearings of fome points of land, expect from 
‘ eighty to a hundred fathoms depth, and do not find but from 
‘ twenty to thirty; and more efpecially if they find a more 
¢ than ufual plenty of cod and ling, they judge that the Kra- 
‘ fen is at the bottom: but if they find by their lines, that the 
¢ water in the fame place ftill fhallows on them, they know 
© he is rifing to the furface, and row off with the greateft ex- 
‘ pedition, till they come into the ufual foundings of the place; 
‘ when, lying on their oars, in a few minutes the monfter 
‘ emerges, and fhews himfelf manifeftly, tho’ his whole body 
¢ does not appear. Its back, or upper part, which feems an 
‘ Englfb mile and a half in circumference, (fome have afirm- 
¢ ed more) looks at firft like a number of {mall iflands, fur- 
‘ rounded with fomething that floats like fea-weeds. At laft 
¢ feveral bright points or horns appear, which grow thicker 
‘ the higher they emerge, and fometimes ftand up as high and 
© Jarge as the mafts of middle-fized veflels. In a fhort time 
‘ it flowly finks, which is thought as dangerous as its rifing, 
* as it caufes fuch afwell and whirlpool, as draws every thing 
‘ down with it, like that of AZale/lrom,’ defcribed in our laft 
month’s Review. ‘The bifhop juftly regrets the omiffion of, 
probably, the only opportunity, that ever has, or may be pre- 
fented of furveying it alive, or feeing it entire when dead. 
This, he informs us, once did prefent, on the credit of the 
Rev. Mr. Friis, minifter at Nordland, and vicar of the col- 
lege for promoting Chri/tian knowledge; who informed him, 
that in 1680 a Kraken (perhaps a young and carelefs one, as 
they generally keep feveral leagues from land) came into the 
waters that run between the rocks and cliffs near A//fahoug ; 
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where, in turning about, fome of its long horns caught hold 
of fome adjoining trees, which it might have eaftly torn up, 
but that it was alfo entangled in fome clifts of the rocks, 
whence it could not ex ricate itfelf, but putrified on the fpot. 
Our author has heard of no perfon deftroyed by this monfter, 
but relates a report of the danger of two fifhermen, who came 
upon a part of the water full of the creature’s thick flimy ex- 
crements (which he voids for fome months, as he feeds for 
{ome other): they immediately firove to row off, but were 
not quick enough in turning to fave the beat from one of the 
Kraken’s horns, which fo crufhed the head of it, that it was 
with difficulty they faved their lives on the wreck; tho’ the 
weather was perfeCly calm, the monfter never appearing. at 
other times. His excrement is faid to be attraétive of other 
fith, on which he jeeds; which expedient was probably ne- 
cefiary, by reafon of his flow unwieldy motion, to his fubfift- 
ence: as this flow motion again may be neceflary to the fecu- 
rity of fhips of the greateft force and burthen, who mutt be 
overwhelmed on rencountering fuch an immenfe animal, if 
his velocity was equal to his weight; the Norwegians fuppo- 
fing, that if his arms, (on which he moves, and with 
which he takes his food) were to lay hold of the largeft 
man of war, they would pull it down to the bottom. 

In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our learned 
author cites Dedes’s defcription of Faroe, for the exiftence of 
certain iflands, which fuddenly appear, and as fuddenly va- 
nifh. Many fea-faring people, he adds, give accounts of 
fuch, particularly in the north-fea, which their fuperftition 
has either attributed to the delufion of the devil, or confidered 
as inhabited by evil fpirits. But our honeft hiftorian, who is 
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«© rocks about Stackholm there is {ometimes feen a tract of land, 
which at other times difappears, and is feen again in ano- 
other place. Bureus has placed it as an ifland :n his map. 
The peafants, who call it Gummars-cre, fay, that it is not 
always feen, and that it hes out in the open fea, but I could 
‘© never find it, One Sandy when I was out amoneft the 
rocks, founding the coatts, it happened that, in one place, 
I faw fomething like three points of land in the fea, which 
furprifed me a little, and J thought I had inadvertently paf- 
© fed 
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« fed them over before. Upon this I called to a peafant, to 
<< inquire for Gummars-ore ; but, when he came, we could 
<¢ fee nothing of it: upon which the peafant faid, all was 
<< well, and that this prognofticated a ftorm, or a great quan- 
«< tity of fith.’—To which our author fubjoins, * Who can- 
< not difcover that this Gummars-ore, with its points, and 
¢ prognoftications of fifh, was the Kraken, miftaken by Bu- 
¢ yeus for an ifland, who may keep himfelf [frequently] about 
¢ that {pot where he rifes.’ He clofes this marvellous chapter 
with afirming, he could add much more concerning this and 
other Norwegian montters, whofe exiftence he does not take 
upon him to deny; but that he does not chufe, by a mixture 
of uncertain relations, to make fuch accounts appear doubtful; 
as he believes to be true and well attefted. He takes the Kra- 
ken, doubtlefs from his numerous Tentaculi, which ferve him 
as feet, to be of the polype kind; and the contemplation of 
its enormous bulk, led him to adapt a paflage from Ecclef. xliii. 
31, 32. toit, Whether by it may be intended the dragon 
that is in the fea, mentioned J/aiah xxvii. 1. we refer to the 
conjecture of the reader. 

Tho’ we do not judge it incumbent on us to enforce the 
evidence adduced by our author, for thofe ftrange and enor- 
mous fea-monfters, we may be indulged, perhaps, in afew of 
the reflections which they have naturally excited: and tliefe 
we are the more inclined to, as the doubt or rejection of any 
extraordinary ftupendous objects, propofed to our belief, but 
not fubjected to our fenfes, is generally fuppofed the moft phi- 
lofophical management, and hufbanding, as it were, of our 
conceflions. It muft be confefled, indeed, that our natural 
propenfity to the marvellous, and the frequent profufion of 
writers in gratifying this propenfity, does often render a cer- 
tain regulation and continence of aflent both prudent and deli- 
cate. ‘This delicacy, however, is not without its proper li+ 
mitations ; and a competent inquirer will determine of ever 
furprifing relation, by the force and confiftence of the evi- 
dence; by the harmony or difcordance of the various circum- 
{tances refpecting it; and by the analogy of the object related 
with leis rare and aftonifhing appearances in nature. In the 
prefent inftances, and particularly in that of the Kraken (not 
the moft digeftibie of them) after paying but a juft refpeét to 
the moral character, the reverend function, and diligent in- 
veftigations of our author, we mutt admit the pofibility of 
its exiftence, as it implies no contradiction: tho’ it feems to 
encounter a general prepoffleffion of the whale’s being the larg- 
e.t animal on, or in, our globe; and the eradication of any 
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long prepofleffion is attended with fomething irkfome to us, 
But were we to fuppofe a falmon, or a fturgeon, the largeft 
fifth any number of perfons had feen or heard of, and the whale 
had difcovered himéelf as feldom, and but in part, as the Kra- 
ken, itis eafy to conceive, that the exiftence of the whale had 
been as indigeftible to fuch perfons then, as that of the Kra- 
ken may be to others now. Some may incline to think, 
fuch an extenfive monfter would encroach on the fymmetry of 
nature, and be over-proportionate to the fize of the globe it- 
felf: as a little retrofpection will inform us, that the breadth 
of what is feen of him, fuppofing him nearly round, muft be 
full 2600 feet (if more oval, or crab-like, full 2000) and his 
thicknefs, which may rather be called altitude, at leaft 300; 
our author declaring, he has chofen the leaft circumference 
mentioned of the animal, for the greater certainty. Thefe 
immane dimenfions, neverthelefs, we apprehend, will not ar- 
gue conclufively againft the exiftence of the animal, tho’ con- 
jiderably againft anumerous increafe or a st of it. In fact, 
the great icarcity of the Kraken, his confinement to the north 
fea, and perhaps to equal latitudes in the fouth; the fmall num- 
ber propagated by.the whale, who is viviparous; and by the 
largeft land animals, of whom the elephant is faid to go near 
two years with young, all induce us to conclude, from analo- 
gy, that this creature is not numerous; which coincides with 
a paflage in a manufcript afcribed to Svere, king of Norway, 
as it is cited by O/. Wormius, in his Mufeum, p. 280, in La- 
tin, which we fhall exaétly tranflate—‘ There remains one 
kind, which they call Hafgufe, whofe magnitude is un- 
known, as it is feldom feen. “Thofe who affirm they have 
feen its body, declare, it is more like an ifland than a beaft, 
and that its carcafe was never found ; whence fome imagine, 
there are but two of the kind in nature.” Whether the va- 
nifhing ifland, Lemair, of which Capt. Rodney went in fearch, 
was a Kraken, we {ubmit to the fancy of our readers. In fine, 
if the exiftence of the creature is admitted, it will feem a fair 
inference, that he is the fcarceft as well as largeft in our world; 
and that if there are larger in the univerfe, they probably in- 
habit fome fphere or planet more extended than our own. 
Such we have no pretence to limit; and that fi€tion can devife 
a much greater than this is evident, from the cock of A/aho- 
met, and the whale in the Bava Bathra of the Ta/mud, which 
were intended to be credited; and to either of which our Kra- 
ken is avery fhrimp in dimenfions. 
_ With this chapter of monfters the author had propofed to f- 
nifh his hiftory; but thinking the rational inhabitants fhould 
not 
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not be entirely paft over, he has added two chapters concern- 

ing them and their cuftoms ; after premifing that he is no Nor- 

wegian. ‘The enquiry inta the firft inhabitants of Norway we 

thal entirely omit, as a fubject full of obfcurity; and as this 

article has unavoidably exceeded our defigned bounds, we fhall, 

to contract the fequel, particularize very little they have in 
common with ourfelves.—The inhabitants of the mountains, 
particularly, do the work of horfes, for nine fucceflive hours, 
finging all the time; and throw themfelves every half hour oa 
the {néw, tho’ in a profufe fweat, fucking it to flake their 
thirft, and without the leaft apprehenfion of a cold or fevers 
All the peafants are, jn general, handy and ingenious, having 
no tradefmen among them, nor buying any things made up in 
the towns; as the farmers fay, no boy can ever make a good 
man without being his own taylor, fhoemaker, weaver, {mith 
carpenter, &c. Sc. tho’ without derogating from their inge- 
nuity, it is moft probable that neceflity is, in a great meafure, 
the parent of it, asthe produce of their foil would be unequal 
to the employment of fuch a number of tradefmen. ‘They 
feem, however, to excel in carving with their Toll-knive 
(a broad fhort one) fome of the greateft artificial curiofities in 
the royal mufzum, confifting of their carvings in wood. 
They do not fall fhort, he fays, of the French in politenefs, 
whom he thinks them to refemble moft of any people ; their 
peafants being politer than the Danifh burghers; notwith- 
ftanding he credits them with fidelity afterwards. Their cha- 
racter for valour appears not ill founded, on the fettlement 
their progenitors forced in France, from whence many of their 
poiterity came over into England with William ftiled the con- 
queror: but he thinks the mountaineers, from the difficulties 
and dangers of their country, and from the cuftom of bearing 
arms very early, to defend themfelves againft beafts of prey, 
have fome advantage on this point. Quarrelfomenefs and 
brutality, however, refult from this quality among them; the 
peafants have buckled themfelves together by the belts, 
and fought with their fhort knives till one was mortally 
wounded: fo that till the middle of the laft century, fays our 
author, when a peafant’s family was invited to a wedding, the 
wife generally took her hufband’s fhroud with her. He attri- 
butes the litigioufnefs of the prefent Normans to the fame fpirit 
in their Norwegian predecefiors. He allows them to be very 
obftinate ; but adds, their pride, even in their peafantry, in- 
clines them to keep or get out of debt ; which, undoubtedly, is 
‘making a good ufe of a bad quality ; and which is alfoa princi- 
pal caufe of the great refpect they pay to others. Hence ma- 
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ny in the cities, he obferves, have ruined themfelves by af- 
tempting, with unequal abilities, to imitate the fplendor and 
expence of the Engii/b. Not to fupprefs a reflection on our- 
felves, he adds, tho’ they imitate us in that, in being conceit- 
ed, and having a great opinion of their own country and na- 
tion, [which his character of them, by the way, has little 
tendency to moderate] they are very unlike us with regard to 
friendfhip and hofpitality. Poffibly our author may have pick- 
ed up this farcafm from fome of our own fatirifts or papers, 
who are often lamenting the decay of old Englifh hofputality : 
but we find in the fequel he acknowleges, that ofe reafon 
why a traveller is feldom fuffered to pay for his lodging there, 
proceeds from the fmal] number that vifit them; the ver 
reverfe of which being the cafe in England, will naturally ac- 
count for a different conduét. Befides, as far as our experience 
and reflection have inftructed us, thofe countries that are the 
moft thinly fettled (fuppofing no want of the neceffaries of 
life) are generally the moft hofpitable, whatever people inhabit 
them ; in fhort, entertainment, the price or condition of fo- 
ciety, asin other things, is regulated by the plenty or fcarcity 
of it. However, if there be any juftice in the bifhop’s fatire, 
let us defeat it henceforward, as juftly as we can, and fo ob- 
lige him for fhame to expunge it in his next edition. The 
truth is, our author is no Antigallican, as he treats our neigh- 
bours, more than once, with more complaifance than our- 
felves ; but we fhould not forget, his nation is an ally or pen- 
fioner to that complaifant people. 

There is nothing very extraordinary in the inftances he gives 
of the Norwegians longevity, if we except that one of a bi- 
fhop of Havanger, who is faid to have attained two hundred 
and ten years, which he does not think certain himfelf. He 
had {aid before, he believed a greater number of them exceed a 
hundred years than of any other nation ; but this belief con- 
cludes nothing, without his giving us fome calculation of the 
number of the inhabitants. ‘Their difeafes are chiefly fcorbu- 
tical, and leprous, and particularly that fpecies of the Lepra 
cailed Elephantiafis. He fays moft people on the mountains 
die of old age, without having experienced ficknefs. But in 
the years 1630, and 1684, Chri/fiana, fituated in this fine air, 
was vilited by the plague. ‘They have no agues, nor tertian or 
quartan fevers ; nor are the rickets known there. The fmall- 
pox, which ts annual in Denmark, vifits them once in feven 
years at Bergen; further north, at Lronbeimn, every tenth or 
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it makes great havock with young and old. This flow nor- 
therly progreflion of this difeafe reminds us of fome writer, 
who afirms, that it vifits Jceland every twenty years, which 
we mention for the contemplation of our medical readers, 

The farmers do not ufe rye in their bread but at weddings 
and entertainments, oats. being their general corn; and in a 
fcarcity of grain they add a little oatmeal to a greater quantity 
of the bark of fir powdered, which makes a bitterith and lefs 
nutritive bread; but which, however, they accuftom them- 
felves to in plentiful feafons, to be prepared againft a time of 
{carcity. Indeed, in 1743, and 1744, they improved their bread 
by fafituting elm bark, which was better tafted. In parts 
where there were great: fifheries, they attempted to mix cod- 
roes with oatmeal, but this gave fome the bloody-flux. It 
feems odd to us, that they chufe to let their fifh four before 
they falt it. They make a ftock of ftrong ale againft Chrifimas, 
chriftenings, &¥c. but at other times regale on Mungat, a very 
bad {mall-beer, milk and water, or water and four whey. Our 

rave author moralizes here with a Due virtus et quanta—— 
difcite; and doubtlefs it is very right and prudent to be content 
with the beft we cam get; but we are at a lofs to difcover that 
exalted virtue which is founded merely in neceffity. The 
are great lovers of tobacco, expending annually feveral thou- 
fand dollars in it, which makes our author, as a patriot, with 
for its perfect production there ; fnuff they properly enough 
call Nafe-meel. ‘The Strile farmers have their breeches and 
ftockings all of a piece; and the peafants of almoft every pa- 
rifh in the province are known by the particular colours of 
their cloaths: the bifhop is lefs acquainted with the womens 
domeftic cloaths, but at church, &c. they have clofe laced 
jackets, and leather girdles ornamented with filver: they have. 
a filver chain triple or quadruple round their necks, with a 
gold medal depending from it. Their handkerchiefs and caps 
are covered as thick with fmall plates of filver, brafs, tin, and 
with buttons and rings, as we can fuppofe an J/ndian Squaw te 
be with beads and fhells. To thefe rings they hang others, 
which jingle and glitter as they move; and a young bride, 
who is particularly loaded with them, is acknowledged to 
make a very grotefque figure. 

Their houies are commonly built of whole trunks of pine 
and fir-trees, chopped fo as to make them lie clofe, and joined 
by mortifes, They are covered firft with birch bark, and over 
that three or four inches th ck with turf, wherein fervice-trees, 
and good grafs grows, whence many a farmer mows a pretty 
load of hay from the top of his heufe. ‘They are often let ta 
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three, four, or five families ; and have a Staubaret for all theit 

rovifion at a diftance, for fear of fire. Even the rich farmers 
fave feldom any windows, but a fky-light, called Liur, at top 
of the houfe, over which they place the midriff (fays our au- 
thor) of fome animal, ina frame, to keep out therain. ‘ihe 
membrane is ftrong and tranfparent as a bladder ; it is called 
Siaa, and lifted on or off with a pole; which pole, every per- 
fon, coming on important bufinefs, and efpecially on court- 
fhip, muft touch before they utter a word. The fmoke pafles 
through the Ziur; and kings, till the eleventh century, lived 
in fuch houfes. The mafter of the houfe, with all his polite- 
nefs, always fits at the upper end of the table on the Aly- 
Sedet, [high feat] where he has a little cupboard to lock up 
his valuable things. ‘They burn the roots of thofe fir-trees 
that have been cut down feveral years, for tar, Asa great 
part of their livelihood is obtained from the water, many fpend 
half their time on that element, and die in it; and tho’ their 
bodies are feldom found, they have a funeral ceremony and 
fermon, called Gravfeftelfe. A minifter at Karfund affirmed, 
that during fifty years of his refidence, there had not died a- 
bove ten grown men on fhore; and at Chriffianfand they fay 
moft of the women have had five or fix hufbands.—Our author 
is very fond of fuppofing the Norwegians difcovered the We/t- 
Indies fome ages before the Spaniards, and prefumes very 
ftrongly, that the E/Rimaux Indians are defcended chiefly from a 
Norwegian colony. This, however, does not feem to us more 
probable, than the ftory in their Chronicles, of their difco- 
vering land, without the compafs, by taking ravens out with 
them, and Jetting them fly; as they fuppofed the raven always 
turns itfelf towards the neareft land, and returns not, like Noah’s 
dove, if he finds it.—Every perfon is at liberty to purfue the 
game, efpecially in the mountains, which is no unfair pre- 
fumption of the thinnefs of inhabitants, in proportion to the 
extent of the kingdom.—In mentioning their -nobility, of 
which few are left, he faysa nobleman’s eftate has not the pri- 
vileges belonging to the demefnes of the nobility, longer than 
he refides on it. An alphabetical lift follows of all the ancient 
and noble Norwegian families. A fecond contains the names 
of fuch Dani/h families as were fent and preferred there about 
the time of Frederic I. and the laft lift enumerates the names 
of the Norwegian families ennobled fince the fovereignty of 
Denmark. 

This hiftory concludes with fome political obfervations 
on the frecholds and freeholders of Norway, called Odels-gaard 
and Odels-mand, the word Odel implying property ; a fignifi- 
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cation very fimilar to our Anglo-Saxon, Eadel, fignifying nobles 
at a time when almoft all real property, not in the crown, 
was confined to the nobility. And this is the more probable, 
as their freeholders are very proud of this tenure, and reckon 
themfe!ves as good as noble by Ode/, or right of inheritance. 
The author, indeed, exprefly acknowleges it preferable to the 
freehold of Denmark, both as it is better fecured to their fami- 
lies by right of redemption, and as they poffefs with it the pri- 
vileges of a nobleman in Denmark, the Odels- gaard being fub- 
ject only to the crown.—How may an Engiifh freeholder exult 
then, whofe freehold is not fubject to the crown, but to the 
laws heconcurs to make, and to the arbitrement of his fellow 
frecholders ! + ae 

Thus have we made a connected and regular kind of abridg- 
ment of this work; tho’ a felection of the moft exotic appear-. 
ances, and the moft novel relations it contains, requires con- 
fiderable freedom in the execution of it. The author appears 
to have a ftrong propenfity to natural hiftory, which, from its 
graphical defcriptive nature, may prove more amufing; 
while a relation of the great events and revolutions, occurrin 
to any neighbouring people, may imprefs us more. His qualifi- 
cations for the work are confiderable, his purpofe in it very 
good, and his great induftry is at leaft equal to his genius. 
He is no ftranger to fome of our good phyfiological writers ; 
but, on the whole, appears rather more converlant with the 
French. When we obferve, that feveral particulars in the book, 
at large, appear fufficiently minute and trivial to ourfelves, 
we are to make allowance for the natives of that country he de- 
fcribes ; to whom he mutt defign to render it agreeable and ufeful; 
and this will, in a great meafure, qualify his heightening fuch ad- 
vantages, and extenuating fuch defects, either of the place, or 
of the people, as an intelligent reader muft difeern to be oft- 
ner implied than affirmed. As it is tranflated from the 
Danifb, and probably by a gentleman better acquainted with 
that language than our own, candor will pardon a little in- 
correctnefs in fome places, fince the whole is very inteiligible 
and the frequent furprize and imagery occurring in the pertorm- 
ance may well atone for lefier inaccuracies of idiom or lan 
guage, efpecially as the fubject does not require its higheft em- 
bellifhment. This circumftance reminds us, that the bifhep 
fays nothing profeffedly concerning the language of Norway, 
which he, or his tranflator, terms a dialect, [of the Damp, 
we fuppofe]. It is eafy, however, to difcern in thofe words 
of both, which we have purpofely retained in our abridgmenty 
that they often differ from each other; and that both are fhootg 
from the old German or Teutonic ftock. K 
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50 Converfations on Polite Life. 


Art. VI. Converfations on Polite Life. Exemplified and illuf- 
trated with eaftern and other flories; tending to form in the 
minds of youth fentiments becoming that flation of life which 
gentlemen are educated to adorn. Tranflated from the French. 
12mo. 3s. L. Davis. 


HAT Horace * has obferved ought to be the princi- 
pal aim of every good writer, our author appears to 
have attempted in this performance; wherein entertainment 
and inftruction are fo intimately blended, that there are few 
readers, except thofe of the moft refined tafte, but may, we ap- 
prehend, receive /ome pleafure from the perufal of it. With 
‘refpect to the form of this work, it confifts of twelve dialogues, 
between an uncle and his nephew, a young gentleman of fa- 
mily and fortune, and deftined to a military life: the former 
undertakes to inftruct the latter in the duties of that profeffion, 
and the qualifications neceflary to the attainment of folid glory ; 
their converfations therefore are turned on topics fuitable to 
this purpofe.—The 1ft dialogue treats of heroifm and heroes. 
—2. Of virtue and vice.—3. Of inclinations and paffions.x— 
4. and 5. Of the prejudices of infancy and of education.—6. 
Of ftudies and exercifes.—7. Of entering upon the world, and 
of love.—8. Of the virtues and qualities of a fubaltern officer. 
9. Of the virtues and qualities of a general.—10. and 11. Of 
riches, their acquifition and ufe.—12. Of the hero’s reward. 
The ftrict philofopher, or fevere critic, may not, perhaps, 
be pleafed with the manner in which feveral of thefe fub- 
jects are confidered; but our preceptor profeffes himfelf an old 
foldier: as fech his maxims appear in charaéter; they are 
delivered’ with a manly freedom; his fentiments are often 
juft, and fuch as might be, to no little advantage, frequently 
carried into practice, His documents are enforced by exem- 
plary tales, appofite to their refpective intentions, and not dif- 
agreeably told: the reafon why he has not taken his examples 
from the hiftory of his own country, he acquaints his pu- 
pil, is, * that it would be dangerous to prejudice him againtt 
© names borne by perfons whom he mutt refpe&t, who really 
© deferve his efteem: the tender relation,’ he continues, ‘ who 
‘ with refpect to you [the difciple] often fuppofes himfelf a 
* man of another age, will endeavour to amufe you in obferv- 
© ing on perfons of another world,’ 


* Omne tulit punétum, qui mifcuit utile dulci, 
LeCtorem atlefando pariterque wonende. 
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Converfations on Polite Life. sr 
As a fpecimen of this work, we fhall lay before our 


readers this martial-tutor’s inftructions concerning love: a 
paffion univerfally allowed the mott delicate in itfelf, and at 
the fame time the moft difficult to be conducted with prudence. 
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‘ All gentle virtues are acquired,’ fays the old foldier to the 
oung one, ‘ and grow up to perfection, by frequenting the 
fair fex, who poflefs them: cherifh therefore the converfa- 
tion of the ladies, which will give you that ingenuous and 
graceful politenefs, from whence affability fprings, without 
which even a man of quality is an intolerable ruitic. Ano- 
ther motive, equally cogent, muft attach you to the ladies : 
a man obtains at court the preference over his equals, by 
captivating the good-will of thofe who are in credit, and the 
ladies have a great deal there.—Court the favour of the fair 
when you begin to appear in the world: extract from them 
that fweetnefs of temper, that complaifance, that generous 
good nature, without which the greateft captain is nothing 
but a fierce barbarian: take from them the firft leffons of 
the ftri&t obedience to which your ftation fubjeéts you. In 
humouring them in their innocent caprices, and little oddi- 
ties, learn agreeably the great art of yielding to circumftan- 
ces, and over-ruling your own inclination and judgment, in 
order to accommodate yourfelf to the times.—But furren- 
der your heart to her only whom rx fhall perceive to be 
fenfible to pleafure and commendable glory. The fenti- 
ments with which fhe will infpire you will not depend upon 
time: they will conftantly afford you true pleafures, and 
help you to attain your end. The lover of fo accomplifhed 
a miftrefs will foon become a hero. A woman, whofe heart 
is both tender and noble, efteems no lover worthy of her, 
but he that excels: her choice fhe would have envied and 
applauded, and would be juftified in the prefent fhe has 
made of her heart by the general voice.’ 

Thefe doctrines are illuftrated by the following ftory, under 


the title of a Perfian Anecdote.—* Among the dancers of the 
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palace, in the reign of Abbas the great, king of a ets there 
was a young maid, named Jdris, whom the maiter of the 
revels, on the report of her charms, had fent for from Ca/- 
bin to I‘pahan. Her mother being of the fame profeffion, 
fhe had followed the fame way of life: but as fhe honour- 
ably diftinguifhed herfelf from her female companions, fhe 
demonftrated that virtye is praCticableinevery fituation of life, 
however flippery or dangerous it may be. 
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« Scarcely had //*ss appeared on the theatre of the capital, 
but fhe found herfelf befet by the grandees, who ftrove to 
pleafe her by the fame means that had won many others in that 
{tation. One exhaufted all his rhetoric in commending her 
fhapo aud manner, another extolled the form of her face, her 
complexion and the regularity of her featdres. A third, to 
give weight to the encomiums he had beftowed on her voice, 
repeated an air he had heard her fing, and declared his dif- 
traction to arrive at that grace with which fhe gave life to 
the words. A fourth, boafting his fkill and precifion in 
dancing, exhibited inftantly fome of the attitudes he had 
learnt of her. A firft-rate Sir Fopling gave her a lift of the 
pretty women he had deferted from the moment he firft faw 
her. A young Jman, by birth entitled to become a mollah, 
filently difplayed his figure and his drefs. An old fingerer 
of the public money dazzled her eyes with a diamond of the 
firft water, and offered it befides, the perquifites of contracts, 
which it was his cuftom to beftow upon his miftrefs. An 
officer of the crown made a pompous defcription of the pre- 
fents with which he had recompenfed the friendfhip of the 
little Zaki. In fine, every one exerted his faculties and ad- 
drefs, in order to gain a preference over his rivals. 

¢ But Jdris was not to be caught by fuch baits, At the 
palace, at aflemblies, in the public walks, and in all places 
the difcourfe turned upon the new dancer: every one talked 
of her beauty, her wit, and her engaging behaviour; and, 
which was more than they had ever faid of any other of 
her profeffion, they agreed in acknowledging her to be very 
virtuous. It is the property of none but the moft exalted 
virtue, to gain refpect and admiration among young cour- 
tiers. Mahmut conceived an high opinion of /dris’s virtue, 
from the extraordinary effect it produced. 

© Mahmut bore, among the young lords of the court, the 
fame character which /dris maintained among the dancers 
of her fex; proof againft the defects of his equals, and the 
vices of his ftation. As foon as he began to appear in the 
world, he became fenfible of the ridiculoufnefs of that noily, 
obftreperous giddinefs, which moft young people of quality 
affect ; and being happily prejudiced againft that idle life he 
faw them lead, he took care not to follow their example, 
yet without feeming to condemn them. While their days 
were divided between the toilet, the table, vifits, ladies bed- 
chambers, and gaming, he {pent the morning in his clofet 
among his books, or with thofe whofe converfation could 
inftruct him better. In the afternoon he frequented the ma- 
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€ nufactories, and working places about the palace ; talked 
© with the ableft hands in the feveral arts ; and obferve:! with 
¢ the utmoft attention how they proceeded in their works, 
© In the evening he was at the play, or other public entertain- 
¢ ments, which he enjoyed with that moderation that is ever 
© infeparable from tafte and difcernment: after which he re- 
€ paired to fome of the moft brilliant affemblies of I/pahan, 
© as well to avoid a fingularity that would have rendered him 
odious, as to acquire a greater fhare of the complaifance and 
politenefs which reigned in them, Mahmut’s wit, and the 
ufe he made of it, rendered him fuperior to thofe who were 
his equals in birth; and befides the advantage of a good fi- 
gure, and a graceful air, he diftinguifhed himfelf no lefs 
among them by his natural and acquired talents. dris 
could not behold this amiable Perfian without emotion: fhe 
immediately fhunned all her importunate fuitors; and com- 
placently fancying him free from all their faults, fhe fecretly 
wifhed that the beauty which they had fo highly extolled 
might make an impreffion on him. Her wifhes were met 
more than half-way: Adabmut foon let her know that he 
loved her paffionately, and her anfwer to his declaration, on 
account o} its fingularity, deferves to be given entire. 

*¢ Doubtlefs you give the name of love,” (faid fhe with a 
© charming fmile) ‘* to that which is only an effect of your 
*¢ tafte for novelty. I will not, my lord, go farther at pre- 
«© fent on this head: ’tis your bufinefs to fix my judgment. 
<¢ T will ingenuoufly confefs, tho’ it will give you an unfa- 
“¢ yourable opinion of me, if you are not the man I take you 
“© to be, that 1 am not difpleafed at your liking me. But if 
<¢ ever I fee occafion to alter the idea I have conceived of you, 
<¢ hope not that I fhall in the leaft indulge my inclination. I 
<¢ fhall not take it ill, if you give your heart to a woman more 
“¢ virtuous than I; therefore do not complain of your lot, if 
‘* T difpofe of mine in favour of any man whom I may find 
‘¢ fuperior to you in virtue.” 

§ Mahmut, ttruck with admiration, and overflowing with 
€ joy, laboured to rife to fuch a pitch as might oblige Jdris to 
* be conftant to him. He applied himfelf with frefh vigour to 
* acquire the arts and {ciences neceflary for a man in his fta- 
tion. He made it his bufinefs to relieve indigent merit, and 
unfortunate yirtue. His humanity, generofity, capacity and 
modefty, were equally confpicuous, and Jdris abundantly 
rewarded him for all the pains he took to pleafe her. Praije 
grounded on truth, and coming from the mouth of fo charm- 
ing a perfon, Alled the tender Mahmut's heart with joy and 
E 3 § fa- 
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fatisfaction. He read in the eyes of his charming miftref:, 
how dear he was to her; he talked of his paffion, and de- 
fcribed its violence: Jdris liftened to him with pleafure, 
vowed fhe would make him a juft return, and thus animated 
him to give her no occafion to repent her engagement. In 
thefe overflowings of their hearts, which none but true lo- 
vers can know, and feel all the fweetnefs of, they laid open ta 
each other the moft fecret receffles of their fouls. AZahmut was 
grieved whenever he took leave of Jdris; nor could fhe bear 
his abfence without a vilible concern; they always parted 
under the greateft impatience to meet again, 

‘ Between two neighbours fo powerful as the grand feignor 
and the king of Perfia, there can be no long peace: a war 
foon broke out, and Mahmut was obliged to fet out for the 
army. He waited upon Idris, to deplore with her the dire 
neceflity that forced them afunder:, but while he Jay at her 
feet, he durft not difclofe to her all his grief; the fortitude 
of the fair-one daunted him ; he was afraid of leffening him- 
felf in her efteem, by difcovering any weaknefs. Jdrzs per- 
ceived the fore conflict in his breaft, and loved him for it 
the more intenfely. 
¢ Mahmut had not been gone a month when he gave way 
to his defire of an interview with Jdris.’ He flipped. away 
privately from the army, and with the help of relays, which 
he had got ready on the road, he was at the gates of [/pahan 
before they mified himin the camp. Alighting at the houfe 
of one of his old fervants, he difguifed himfelf in the ap- 
parel of a peafant, that he might not be known in the city; 
and impatient of an interview with Jdris, he flew to her 
hou‘e. 

¢ The charming maid was fitting at her balcony as Mahmut 
was advancing, and knew him, notwithftanding his dif- 
guife. Grieved to fee him thus negleét his glory and his 
duty, fhe ran direétly to her clofet, charging her flave to 
admit no vifitor whatever. She melted into tears at the 
weaknefs of her lover; but foon recovered herfelf, and wrote 
him the following billet. 


‘ Idris to the Peafant. 
«¢ Frjend, I know that thou art to be forthwith at the army. 






Eo 


¢* Call upon Mahmut, and tell him from me, that [ defire him | 


<* to remember the conditions on which the heart of Jdris is | 


$* to be fecured,”’ 


© Mahmut was too much confounded with thefe few words to 


© afk any queftions of the flave that delivered him the billet. 
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fe went back to his domeftic’s houfe, to put off his dif- 
guife, and fluctuating between admiration, grief, and fear, 
he repaired again to the army, with as much hafte as he had 
travelled up to J/pahban. is chief ftudy being to make 
amends for the fault he had committed, he behaved with fo 
much ardor, bravery, and conduct, that he was defervedly, 
romoted to a higher poft, which the king conferred on him 
with the moft honourable eulogies at the head of the army. 
Idris wrote him a congratulatory letter on his promotion, in 
which, without mentioning his weaknels, fhe gave him to 
underftand, that fhe had forgiven him. 
© Mahmut, tran{ported with joy, haftened back to J/pahan, 
as foon as the army was ordered into winter-quarters ; and 
liftened to no other confideration, but his efteem for this 
virtuous girl: he entreated her to complete his happinefs, by 
becoming his wife. Your wife, my lord! anfwered /dris, 
with a kind of furprize, mixed with indignation: what ! 
would Mahmut forget himfelf fo far! In difpofing of your 
heart, you may indeed confult nothing but your inclination ; 
but when the queftion is to choofe a partner in your dignity 
and fortune, you are accountable to thofe of whom you 
hold both. I that am ready to facrifice my life, were it 
neceflary, to preferve your glory, fhall not be inftrumental 
myfelf in fullying it. i 
* Sentiments like thefe made the paffionate AZahmut only 
more prefling, What are thofe things, faid he, which create 
fo great a difparity between us? An inftant may deprive 
me of them; but the dowry which you will bring me, 
charming Jdris, is a bleffing that depends not on men nor 
fortune. In uttering thefe words, his countenance began 
to be clouded with grief: frefh denials drove him to defpair, 
he drew his poignard, and was going to plunge it into his 
breaft. ‘The tender Jdris could hold out no longer: Ah! 
Mahmut, cried fhe, ftop your hand, and live: to-morrow 
I fhall be yours; grant me this fhort refpite. She could not 
utter more; tears put an end tocher furprize, and {topped 
her breath. Afhamed of her weaknels, fhe broke loofe from 
her lover’s arms, and withdrew to her clofet, where fhe foon 
repented the promife fhe had made. 
‘ In the mean while Mahmut was defperate enough to re- 
folye on death, if fhe denied his requeft: and the maid, wa- 
vering between tender paffion, and her concern for the glory 
of her lover, foon hit upon a device that would falve both. 
While fhe was free, notwith{tanding the meannefs of her 
condition, fhe could not give herfelf to him upon any other 
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¢ terms than marriage, and confidering the diftance which for- 
¢ tune had put between them, fhe was fenfible fhe could not re- 
¢ ceive the title of wife, without difgracing her admirer. Shere- 
¢ folved then to remove thofe obftacles to her Mahmut’s hap- 
‘ pinefs, at the expence of what was moft dear to her. 
«Wrapping herfelf up therefore in a long mantle, fhe left her 
© houfe in the dufk of the evening, and went to fell herfelf to 
¢ a dealer in flayes: after this fhe wrote the following letter 
© to Mahmut. 


«© My Lord, 


s¢ You have not thought me unworthy to be your wife, 
«s and I have the deepeft fenfe of gratitude for this fingle tef- 
«* timony.of your efteem. I think my heart.and fentiments 
“© would not have difgraced that honourable quality: but 
‘© what would your relations fay? What would all Perfia fay, 
‘6 whofe eyes are upon you, and who fee nothing in me, but 
«¢ the mean profeffion I was bred to? I allow, that in one 
‘¢ moment you may be deprived of every thing that makes the 
*¢ difparity between us: but if ever you fhoyld be borne down 
“© by adverfe fortune, the whole world would be farced to ac- 
«+ knowledge the injuftice, and to pity and admire you. You 
‘6 love Jdris: you are refolved to die, if fhe does not make 
‘© herfelf yours: come then, and take her out of the houfe of 
s¢ the mafter to whom fhe has fold herfelf, in order that your- 
<* felf may become her mafter. She is not qualified to be- 
«* come your wife; take her then as your flave.” 


The original of this work has not fallen in our way, but 
we imagine it deferves a better tranflation: with regard to our 
author’s talent of ftory-telling, tho’ he has been pleafed to call 
his tales eaftern, there appears nothing of the /fatic genius, or 
mode of expreflion, in them:. to this remark we muft add 
another, of more confequence, wz. that, notwithftanding we 
have admitted fevera] of his inftruétions to be ufeful, there are 
fome, we think, far from deferving the fame approbation ; 
particularly, we would not recommend toa Rriti/fs Hero tq 
draw from hence his nations of religion *, | 


* Speaking of modes of religious worfhip, our author advifes his 


young gentleman, ‘ to fide with the party which his fovereign, at 
* the head of the majority, makes, gr declares go be beit,’ 
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Art. VII. Wicked Chriftians, practical Atheifis ; or, Free 
Thoughts of @ plain Man on the Doétrines an Duties of Re- 
ligion in general, and of ChriftiaRity in particular ; compared 
and contrafted with the Faith and Praétice of Proteftants of 
every Denomination; fo far as either have come under the Ob- 
fervation, or to the Knowledge, of the Author, Anthony Fo- 
thergill, 2 Hu/bandman in the County of Weftmorland. 8vo. 
4s. Payne. 


E have read this piece with peculiar‘ pleafure. The 
author appears to be an honeft and candid enquirer 
after truth; he fhews a laudable zeal for promoting the interefts 
of liberty, virtue, and religion; and a becoming indignation 
againft vice and folly, however dignified or difguifed. He 
exprefies himfelf, tho’ not with accuracy or elegance, yet in 
a clear, and often in a fpirited, manner; his fentiments are 
generally juft, and his obfervations natural and pertinent. 
Subjects of a religious nature he feems to have thought much 
upon, and to have underftood, and properly digefted, what 
he has read; _ no traces of a blind and implicit attachment te 
party-principles, or the peculiar notions of any fect, appear in 
his work; but, on the contrary, many marks of the impar- 
tiality and candour of this honeft PLlowmMAn. In a word, 
there runs a plainflefs and fimplicity of manner through the 
whole performance, that cannot but be agreeable to every in- 
genuous reader; and we meet with fo many obvious marks of 
the author’s good underftanding, and good heart, as will abun- 
dantly compenfate for any improprieties of language, or want of 
elegance, precifion, or coherence, that may befound in his book. 
He gives us his thoughts on a great variety of fubjects ;—on 
the love of God, and the love of our neighbour ; on faith ; re- 
pentance; prayer ; the origin of evil; divine rectitude; moral 
obligation; the ufe of reafon in religion ; infant baptifm ; juf- 
tification; lineal defcent ; the church of England clergy; and 
fevera] other important fubjeéts; of which, tho’ he does not 
enter into a large or accurate difcuffion, yet what he fays upon 
them is generally to the purpofe. As a fpecimen, we {hall 
lay before our readers what this worthy Farmer fays on the 
origin of evil, 
* Our fchoolmen,’ fays he, ¢ in former times, have been 
* very much puzzled to find out the origin of evil; for, as 
* they conceived God to be a Being of effential goodnefs and 
* holinefs, they could not imagine how evil fhould come into 
f the world, But this difficulty will be eafily folved, if we 
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¢ ferioufly examine thofe natural powers God has beftowed 
¢ upon us; for tho’ he has given us an underftanding faculty, 
¢ whereby we can difcover our duty and our intereft; yet he 
¢ has alfo given us a will, which is not fubject to the judg. 
© ment of the underftanding; by which he has put it in oy 
© power to act in direct oppofition to our known duty. He 
¢ has alfo implanted paffions and appetites in our natures, 
which frequently rife up in rebellion againft the judgment; 


to give way to their impetuofity, which leaves the will a 
liberty either to be determined by the judgment, or to com. 
ply with the violent demands of the appetites and paffions; 
which two laft often prevail againft the determination of the 
judgment, and this produces what we call MORAL EVIL; 


to the judgment of their underftandings) are the real and 
fundamental caufes of their fin, yet had neither angels nor 
men been free in their choice, either to act, or refufe to aA, 
they could have been nothing more than confcious inftru- 
ments in the hands of the deity; nothing more than mere 
machines. ‘The creation would have been vifibly imperfed, 


called fubjeéts, who are utterly incapable of all active obedi- 
ence; which {tate and incapacity would have rendered man- 
kind far le’s worthy of the care and fuperintendence of in- 
finite wifdom, than their being created free agents, and 
beings capable of chufing and acting upon rational principles: 
and tho’ it is true that Jiberty capacitates men to offend, and 
confequently renders them Jiable to be miferable ; yet it is as 
plain, that it is not the liberty, but the abufe of that liberty, 
which is the real caufe both of that fin, and the mifery con- 
fequential upon it. But he that will fay every thing is an 
imperfection in the creation, by the abufe whereof a crea- 
ture may become more miferable, or more unhappy, than if 









and, notwithftanding our reafon, often incline the judgment | 
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fo that the LIBERTY OF THE WILL is the real fource from | 
whence evil flows. On this account many men have | 
thought, that it had been happy for mankind, if God had | 
not given them this power of liberty of choice; or, which is | 
the fame thing, a felf-determining power. And tho’ the | 
wills of angels or men (whofe wills are not entirely fubjeéted | 


and the powerful and all-wife governor of the univerfe mutt | 
have had no other than paflive fubjects, if fuch can at all be | 
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God had never given it that power at all, muft alfo fay, that 

a ftone is a more excellent creature than a man, becaufe it 

is not capable of making itfelf miferable as man is. And by | 

the fame argument, reafon and knowledge, yea, and life it- | 

felf, might be proved imperfections in the creation ; becaufe 
if 
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‘¢ man had been created without thefe, it would have been 

impoffible for him to be miferable. ‘The truth therefore is, 

it is not liberty, but the abufe of it, that is, the corruption 

and depravation of that without which no creature could be 

either virtuous or happy, which is alone the caufe of their 

mifery : for liberty itfelf is a great perfection of the rational 

nature, and the more perfect any creature is, the more 

perfect is its liberty; and the moft perfect liberty is that 

which cannot be corrupted or biaffed from what is the proper 

object of free choice, that is the greateft good. WuiTHoUT 

LIBERTY OF CHOICE there can be NO VIRTUE; for virtue 

confifts not in being RIGHTLY acted upon, but in CHUSING 

AND ACTING what is right: if men had not been created 

with this liberty, it would have been impoffible for them to 

be virtuous, becaufe it would have been impoffible for them 
to chufe it. And if men have a power to ufe this their li- 

berty, or natural freedom of will, to the beft purpofes, they 
have alfo a power to abufe it to the worft: and every fuch 
abufe of it is morally evil: fo that I cannot difcover any 
means for the effectual prevention or banifhment of vice, but 
which would be equally effectual for the prevention or banifh- 
ment of virtue. 

¢ But to return from this digreffion, and refume the argue 
ment: it is afferted by many pious, learned, great and wor- 
thy divines, and others, that all mankind finned in Adam; 
and if fo, they finned for want of conformity unto, or by 
tranfgreflion againft, fome law given unto them, (as the af- 
¢ fembly’s catechifm excellently exprefles it): for fin is the 
© tranfgreffion of a law, and where no law is, there is no tranf- 
£ greflion. Now the pofterity of Adam could not be guilty of 
* breaking that law which prohibited eating the forbidden fruit, 
* for as there is not now any earthly paradife, and, confe- 
* quently, no fruit, which we of the prefent age can poffibly 
© come at, which is prohibited by that Jaw, men cannot at all 
* be fuppofed to be any way affected at prefent by any fuch law, 
* as it is, on all accounts, impoffible for them to tranfgrefs. 
* And to fuppofe that all mankind finned in Adam, and were 
€ therefore punifhable by a juft and merciful God ; a God who 
* always acts upon principles of equity and perfect rectitude ; 
* would be to reprefent the father of mercies, and the father 
* of our fpirits, not as a being who has any paternal affection 
* forus, but as a moft cruel tyrant, which muft fill our minds 
* with the moft frightful apprehenfions of him: we could not 
* addrefs him as our father, nor as a being gracious and mer- 
* ciful, but as one altogether arbitrary and fevere. For, if 
8 man- 
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mankind were entirely paflive in their defcent from the loins 
of Adam, as to be fure they were ; if they could not poffibly 
avoid coming into a ftate of exiftence, nor poffibly avoid 
thereby being involved in a ftate of fin and guilt, by his 
tranfgreffion; it is (as to their cafe) equally finful in them 
to defcend from Adam, as to be obnoxious to everlafting pu- 
nifhment by his fin: for according to this doctrine, they 
are born finners; a term which is a glaring contradiction to 
human reafon at firft view, and an high and audacious im- 
peachment of the attributes of the great, gracious, merciful, 
and juft God. If this doétrine fets the ftate and condition of 
mankind in its juft Jight, fuch confequences will attend it, 
as appear to me very difficult to account for; if we are born 
finners, and obnoxious to everlafting punifhment by 4dam’s 
tranfgreflion, many cafes may happen, in which it is an ut- 
ter impoffibility for us to efcape it, even by the covenant of 
grace; nay, I add, if we give a clofe attention to the terms 
and conditions of that covenant, as Jaid down in the New 
Teftament, and allow ourfelves in a damnable eftate by 
Adam’s fin, I cannot difcover any folid foundation of hope 
(even for the fincere believer himfelf) by that moft gracious 
covenant of redeeming love; for the terms of our acceptance 
in and through the glorious redeemer, are faith, repentance, 
and fincere obedience, not feparately, but conjunétly ; fo that 
the want or defect of any one of them deprives us of our co- 
venant-title to heaven. Now, as a child, for a long time 
after it is born, isincapable of exercifing its rational powers 
and faculties, and a much longer before the principles of the 
Chriftian religion can be inftilled into its mind; if that child 
dies under the damnable guilt of Adam’s fin, and altogether 
incapable of believing, is not that child unavoidably con- 
demned for ever by this doctrine ? And if an adult muft be 
for ever excluded from heaven, except he repents, and cannot 
in any wife repent of what another perfon acted before he had 
a being; he likewife mutt be unavoidably deprived of all 
claim or benefit by the covenant of grace. I know it has 
been anfwered to this in general, that Chri/?, by the merit of 
his obedience, has taken away all fin, without any conditions 
to be performed on our part; and that any fuch conditions 
would very much eclipfe the glorious grace and mercy of the 
covenant itfelf: but I muft own: fee it in another light, 
and look upon the terms as conditions every way becoming 
a rightful legiflator, to fuch of his fubjeéts as have broken 
his equitable laws, and rebelled againft his government: for 
it would argue weaknefs inftead of fayour in a prince, if he 
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€ {hould pardon rebels before they had laid down their arms, 
< and engaged for their future obedience ; and it would be an un- 
© niable inftance of infatuatien in a prince, if he fhould re- 
© ceive fuch rebels into his houfhold and family; nay, adopt 
« them for his dearly beloved children, while they fhould dif- 
< believe all he fhould fay and affure them of ; that upon fuch 
< terms as he fhould prefcribe, and no other, they fhould be 
‘ for ever happy in his favour; but that if they refufed to ac- 
‘ cept pasdon upon thefe terms, or if they neglected to per- 
¢ form thefe conditions, he would certainly punifh them ac- 
‘ cording to their juft deferts: fo that conditions of faith, re- 
‘ pentance, and obedience, are not arbitrary impofitions, nor 
« unneceflary conditions ; but really natural and proper qualifi- 
‘ cations for our acceptance with our heavenly Father.” __ 
This fpecimen, we apprehend, is fully fufficient to juftify 
the character we have given of the work, and to excite the 
reader’s defire of a farther acquaintance with it. R. 





Art. VIII. 4 Syftem of Moral Philofophy, in three Books ; 
written by the late Francis Hutchefon, L. £. D. Profeffor 
of Philofophy in the Univerfity of Glatgow. Publifbed from 
the original Manufcript, by his Son Francis Hutchenfon, 
M.D. To which is prefixed, fome Account of the Lifa, 
Writings, and Character of the Author, by the Rev. William 
Leechman, D. D. Profeffor of Divinity in the fame Univer- 
fity. 4to. 2¥0l. 11. 1s. Millar. 


EW, if any, of our modern writers have cultivated the 

{cience of morals with fo much fuccefs, as the very inge- 
nious author of the work now before us. A moderate ac- 
quaintance with his writings is fufficient to fhew, that he had 
taken a very accurate furvey of our internal ftructure, and 
marked, with great exactnefs, the feveral difpofitions and prin- 
ciples of our nature, with their various conneétions and de- 
pendencies. Human nature was his favourite ftudy : he enter- 
tained high thoughts of its original dignity, and was perfuad- 
ed, that even in this corrupt ftate, it was capable of great im- 
provements, by proper inftruction and affiduous culture. Ang, 
indeed, human nature, according to his reprefentation of it, 
is an amiable and engaging form, and appears in its genuine 
charms, aétuated by more difinterefted principles than fome 
philofophers will allow ; formed with focial and public affe@i- 
ens, and difpofitions to promote the general good. 


The 
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The peculiarities of his {cheme are well known: but what. 
ever corrections or improvements it may be fuppofed to admit 
of, the refult of his oblervations and reafonings, as Mr. Leech. 
man remarks, muft meet with entire approbation, as it places 
the higheft virtue and excellence of a human character, where 


all found philofophy and divine revelation have placed it, viz, [ 


© In fuch an habitual and prevailing exercife of all thefe good 


© affections to God and man, as will reftrain all other appe. | 


€ tites, paffions, and affections within juft bounds, and carry 
© us out uniformly to purfue that courle of action, which will 
¢ promote the happinefs of mankind, in the moft extenfive 
< manner to which our power can reach.’ 


But before we proceed to give an account of the fyftem with i 


which the public is here prefented, we fhall lay before our read- 


ers part of what is faid in the preface to it, concerning the | 


life and character of the author. 


Dr. Francis Hutchefon was born on the 8th of Augu/t, 1694. | 
His father, Mr. Fohn Hutchefon, was minifter of a diffenting | 
congregation in the north of /re/and; a perfon of good under- | 
ftanding, confiderable learning, and reputation for piety and | 


virtue. His fon Francis, when about eight years of age, was 


fent to be educated with his elder brother, under the eye and | 
direction of his grandfather, Mr. Alexander Hutchefon, who | 


was alfo a worthy diflenting minifter in the fame part of the 
country, and was fecond fon of an ancient and reputable fami- 
' ly in the fhire of Ayr in Scotland. 


A fuperior capacity, an ardent thirft for knowledge, and the | 
feeds of the fineft difpofitions, foon began to fhew themfelves 


in Francis; particularly a fingular warmth of affection and 
difintereftednefs of temper, for which he was diftinguifhed 
through his whole life, appeared in many inftances in this ear- 
ly period of it. His amiable difpofition, great capacity, and 
application to his ftudies, foon procured him a diftinguifhing 

lace in his grandfather’s affections: but fuch was his love for 
his brother, that his grandfather’s fondnefs gave him no joy 
while his brother did not equally fhare it; nay, the preference 
that was fhewn him, gave him real concern, and put him up- 
on employing all means and innocent artifices in his power, 
to make his brother appear equally deferving of his grandfa- 
ther’s regard. - And when his grandfather, in his laft will, had 
made an alteration of a prior fettlement of his family-affairs in 
his favour, tho’ many arguments were ufed by his relations to 
prevail with him to. accept of it, he peremptorily refufed, and 


infifted that the firft fettlement fhould take place.—A promifing | 


prefage this, of remarkable difintereftednefs in more advanced 
“years. 
When 
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When he had gone thro’ the common courfe of ‘fchool edu- 
cation, he was fent to an academy at fome diftance from his 
parents, where he was taught the fcholaftic philofophy which 
was in vogue in thofe days, and to which he applied himfelf 
with uncommon affiduity and diligence. In the year 1710 he 
removed from the academy, and entered a ftudent in the na- 
tural philofophy clafs in the univerfity of G/a/gow ; and at the 
{ame time renewed his ftudy of the Latin and Greek languages 
making fuch proficiency in every part of literature, to which 
he applied himfelf, as might be expected from a genius hike his, 
cultivated with great care and diligence. 

After he had finifhed the ufual courfe of philofophical ftu- 
dies, his thoughts were turned towards divinity, which he pro- 
pofed to make the peculiar ftudy and profeffion of his hfe. 
In profecution of which defign he continued feveral years 
more at the univerfity of Gla/gow, ftudying theology under 
the direction of the learned profeflor S:m/fon. 

‘ Among the manifold theological inquiries,’ continues 
Mr. Leechman, * which occurred to him as deferving his moft 
‘ ferious examination, he chufed to begin with the grand fun- 
‘ damental one concerning the being, pesfections, and provi- 
‘ dence of God. The Rev. Dr. Clark’s learned and ingeni- 
© ous book on this fubje&t, publifhed a fhort time before, fell 
into his hands. Tho’ he moft heartily approved of all the 
doétor’s conclufions, and had thehigheft fenfe of his fingu- 
lar abilities and virtues, yet after the moft ferious and atten- 
tive confideration of his arguments, he did not find that con- 
viction from them which he wifhed and expected. In order 
to procure more fatisfaction on this fubjeét, and particularly 
with regard to the force and folidity of the arguments a@ pri- 
ori (as they are commonly called) -he wrote a letter to-him 
about the year 1717, urging his objections, and defiringa 
further explication. Whether the Doétor returned any an- 
fwer to this letter, does not appear from Dr. Hutchefon’s pa- 
pers. After all the inquiry he could make, he ftill continued 
extremely doubtful of the juftnefs and force of all’ the meta- 
phyfical arguments by which many have endeavoured to de- 
monftrate the exiftence, unity, and perfections of the Deity. 
He not only: thought that thefe kind of arguments were not 
adapted to the capacity of the bulk of mankind, ‘but even 
that they could afford no folid and permanent conviction to 
the learned themielves. It was his opinion, in. this early 
part of his life, and he never faw caufe to alter it, that as 
fome fubjects, from their nature, are capable’ of a demon- 
* trative evidence, fo others admit only of a probable one ; 
* and 
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and that to feek demonftration where probability can only 
be obtained, is almoft as unreafonable, as to demand to fee 
founds, or hear colours. Befides, he was perfuaded, tha 
attempts to demonftration on fuch fubjects as are incapable 
of it, were of very dangerous confequence to the intereff 
of truth and religion: becaufe fuch attempts, inftead of 
conducting us to the abfolute certainty propofed, leave the 
mind in fuch a ftate of doubt and uncertainty, as leads to 
abfolute fcepticifm: for if once we refufe to reft in that kind 
of evidence, which the nature of the fubject only admits of, 
and go on in purfuit of the higheft kind, ftrict demonftra. 
tion, we immediately conclude there is no evidence, be. 
caufe we do not meet with that kind of it which we expei: 
ed: and thus the mind remains ina ftate of abfolute uncer: 


nature of the cafe admits of, is laid before it, and enough 
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with an unnatural thirft for fcientifical knowledge on all fub- 
« jects alike. This opinion of the various degrees of evi- 
© dence adapted to various fubjects, firft led Dr. Hutchefon to 
“ treat morals as a matter of fact, and notas founded on the 
© abftraét relations of things”  ™ 

After he had fpent fix years at the univerfity of Gla/gow he 
returned to /reland, was licenfed to preach among the difler- 
ters, and was juft about to be fettled in a fmall diffenting con- 








tainty, imagining there is no evidence, when all that the | 


to fatisfy every one whofe underftanding is not difordered | 


— inthe north of Jreland, when fome gentlemen about 


ublin, who knew that his abilities and virtues qualified him 
to be more extenfively ufeful than he could poffibly be in thet 
remote congregation, invited him to take upa private academy 
there. He complied with the invitation, and had not been long 
fixed at Dublin when his fingular merit and accomplifhment 
made him generally known: men of all ranks, who had any 
tafte for literature, or efteem for learngd men, fought his at- 
quaintance and friendfhip. Among en, he was honoured 
with a place in the efteem and friendfhip of the late Lord Vif- 
count Mole/worth, who took pleafure in his converfation, ani 
affifted him with his criticifms and obfervations to improve and 
polifh the inquiry into the ideas of beauty and virtue, before it 
came abroad. ‘The reverend Dr. Synge too, now lord bifhop 


of Elphin, revifed his papers, and affifted him in the general _ 


{cheme of the work. 


The firft edition came abroad without the author’s name; 


but the merit of the performance would not fuffer him to be 


long concealed: fuch was the reputation of the work, and, 


the ideas it had raifed of the author, that Lord Granwill 
4 who 
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who was then lord-lieutenant of Jreland, fent his private fe- 
cretary to inquire at the book(eller’s for the author; and when 
he could not learn his name, he left a letter to be conveyed t 
him; in confequence of which he foon became acquainted 
with his excellency, and was treated by him, all the time he 
continued in his government, with the moit diftinguifhing 
marks of familiarity and efteem. 

From this time, we are tcld, his acquaintance began to te 
ftill more courted by men cf diftinétion, either ‘for {lation 
or literature, in Jreland. He was held in great efteem by 
Archbifhop King, whofe friendfhip was of great fife to him in 
an affair which might otherwile have been very troublefome to 
him, and perhaps ended in putting an entire {top to his ufeful- 
nefs in that place. There were two feveral attempts made, in the 
archbifhop’s court, to profecute him for daring to take upon him 
the education of youth, without having qualihed himfelt by fub- 
fcribing the e clefiaflical canons, and obta ning a licence from 
the bifhop. Both thefe attempts were efiectually ditcouraged by 
his grace, with expreffions of hearty difpleature againit the 
perfons who were fo forward as to commence them, And.at 
the fame time he afluied him, that he needed be under no appre- 
henfion of difturbance from that quarter, as long as it conti- 
nued in his power to prevent it. He had alfo a large fhare in 
the efteem of the late Primate Boulter, who, thro’ his influence, 
made a donation to the univerfity of G/afcow, of a yearly 
fund for an exhibitioner to be bred to any of the learned pro- 
feffions. 

After he had taught the private academy in Dublin for feven 
or eight years, with great reputation and fuccefs, in the year 
1729, he was called to Scotland, to be a profeffor of philofo- 
phy in the univerfity of G/a/gow. His eftablifhed reputation 
for literature and worth, was the only confideration that ii- 
duced ."e univerfity to elect him into the place vacant by the 
death or the learned and worthy Mr. Gerfham Carmichael, 
The public approved of their choice; and the event abun- 
dantly juftified the wifdom of it. The profeflors were toon 
fenfible, that his admiffion into their body had good ef- 
feéts, both upon the reputation and intereft of the fociety. 
Several young gentlemen went along with him from the acade- 
my; and his juit fame drew many more both from England 
and /reland. 

‘ But,’ continues Mr, Leechman, * it will probably be ra- 
‘ ther matter of furprize to the reader, that he accepted of the 
* place, than that the univerfity, unfollicited, made him the of- 
* ferof it. If any one fhould afk, as it is natural to do, how 
Rev. Fuly, 1755. F —— 
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itcame to pafs, that a man of Dr. Hutchefon's accomplifh- 
ments and virtues, and who could count fuch lifts of honowr- 
able perfons, and many of them of great authority’ and in- 
fluence inthe number of his friends, fhould continue to 
teach a private academy for feven or eight years in the heart 
of a country where there were fo many beneficial places pro- 
per to be beftowed on men of geniusand merit? Or if any 
one fhould afk, how it came to pals, that he was permitted 
to keave his country, break off alk conneétions with his re- 
lations and friends, and in the mid{t cf life remove to ano- 
ther kingdom, to accept a place in an univerfity, far from 
being lucrative, ana very laborious? It is fufficient to an- 
fwer to thefe queftions, that it was not the want either of 
inclination or power in his friends to ferve him, that was 
the ftop to his prefermrent. He had private reafons which 
determined him neither to feek promotion, nor to encourage 
the moft probable {chemes propofed to him for obtaining it, 
It is but juftice to his character to fay, that he was uleful 
and contented in that {lation in which it had pleafed Divine 
Providence to fix him; and that neither the love of riches, 
nor of the elegance or grandeur of human life; prevailed fo 
far inhis breaft as to make him offer the leaft violence to his 
inward fentiments. “I’o which * may be added, that the 
filent and unfeen band of an all-wife Providence, which 
over-rules all the events of human life, and all the refoluti- 
ons of the human will, conducted him to that ftation in 
life, which tho’ far from being the higheft in external di- 
ftinétion, yet was, perhaps, of all others the moft fuited to 
the fingular talents with which he was endowed, and gave 
him the opportunity of being more eminently and extenfive- 
* ly ufeful than he could‘have been in any other.’ 

After his fettlement in the college, he was not obliged, as 
when he kept the academy, to teach the languages, and alt 
the different parts of philofophy, but had leifure to turn his 
chief attention to his favourite ftudy, human nature. The 
profeffion of moral philofophy was the province affigned him ; 
in the cultivation of which fcience he fet afide all refearches 
into the abftract relations, and eternal fitnefs and unfitnefS of 
things, and directed his inquiries into what is more obvious 
and immediately known from obfervation and experience, viz. 
What is in fact the prefent coniflitution of human nature ;- 
what is that difpofition of mind, and courfe of life, which is moft 
correfpondent to the whole frame. He was convinced that a 
true fcheme of morals could not be the produét of genius and 
lavention, or of the greateft precifion of thought in metaphy- 
ficad 
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fical reafonings, but muft be drawn from proper obfervations 
upon the feveral powers and principles which we are confcious 
of in our own bofomss and which muft be acknowleged to 
operate in fome degree in the whole human fpecies; and that 
therefore one proper method at leaft to be followed in the mo- 
ral fcience; is to inquire into our internal ftructure, as a con- 
ftitution or fyftem compofed of various parts ; to obferve the 
office and end of each part, “with the natural fubordination of 
thofe parts to dne another, and from thence to conclude what 
is the defign of the whole, and what is the cotrfe of action 
for which it appears to be intended by its great author. He 
thought there was ground to hope, that from a more {trict phi- 
lofophical inquiry into the various natural principies, or natu- 
ral difpofitions of mankind, in the fame way that we inquire 
into the ftruéture of an animal body, a more exact theory of 
morals may be formed than has yet appeared; and a theory 
too, built upon fuch an obvious and firm foundation, as would 
be fatisfactory to every candid inquirer. 

The ftudy of morals, However, did not engrofs his whole 
time and attention; an ardent love of knowledge was natural 
to him; he loved truth, and fought after it with impartiality 
and conftancy. In the earlier part of his life he entered deep- 
ly into the fpirit of the antients, and was foon fenfible of, and 
admired that juftnefs and fimplicity; both of thought and ex- 
preffion, which has preferved and diftinguifhed their writings 
to this day. He read the hiftoriahs, poets, and orators of an= 
tiquity, "tis faid; with a kind of enthwfiafm, and, at the 
fame time, with a critical exacthefs. He had read the poets, 
efpecially, fooften, that he retained large paflages of them in 
his memory, which he frequently and elegantly applied to the 
fubjeéts he had occafion to treat in the courfe of his preleéti< 
ons. His knowledge and tafte in Latin, appears from what 
he has wrote in it. His fynopfts of metaphyticss pneumatics, 
natural theology, and his compend of ethics, are written 
with a fpirit and purity of ftile feldom to be met with in moa 
dern Latin compofitions. | 

‘ He had ftudied,’ fays Mr. Leechman, < all the parts of 
© philofophy with fuch care, as to have attained clear and 
* comprehenfive views of them. He compofed a {mall trea- 
* tife of logic, which tho’ not defigned for the public eye; 
* yet gives fuflicient proof how much he was mafter of that 
* fcience, It appears from his treatife of metaphyfics, that 
© he was well acquainted with the legomachies, meaninglefs 
‘ queftions, and trivial debates of the old {cholaftics, which 
* bad throwm a thick darknefs‘on that part of philofophy. He 
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© has fet that branch of knowledge in a clear light, and ren- 
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dered it inftruétive and entertaining, He underftood natural 
philofophy as it is now improved by the affittance of mache- 
matics and experiments, and applied his knowledge of it, to 
the noble purpofes of eftablifhing the grand truths of the ex- 
iftence, the perfections, and government of God. He was 
was well acquainted with the hiftory of the arts and {ciences : 
he had caretully traced them from their origin, thro’ all their 
various improvements, progrefles, interruptions, and revo- 
lutions ; and marked the characters of the moft remarkable 
philofophers, and the diftinguifhing doctrines, and peculiar 
genius of their philcfophy. Befides, he knew the civil and 
ecclefiaftical hiftory both of ancient and modern times, with 
an exactnefs that was furprifing in one fo much converfant in 
deeper and feverer ftudies. He had ttudied, too, the original 
language of the Old ‘Teftament, and tho’ his other neceflary 
ftudies had not permitted him to become a critic in it him- 
felf, yet he knew the moft important criticifms cf the learn- 
ed in that way. 

‘ His great capacity appeared in the ftrongeft light in his 
converiation with his friends; there he difcovered fucha 
eadinefs of thought, clearnels of expreffion, and extent of 
knowledge, on almoft every fubject that could be ftarted, 
as gave delight to all who heard him. ‘here are {ome men 
who have amaffed great ftores of learning, but it is repolit- 
ed, as it were, in fome corner of the mind, and requires 
time to recollect it and bring it forth. In others you fee 
their great erudition feems to darken their conceptions, and 
difturb their views of things, by the different ideas which 
croud into their minds atonce. Lut the whole compafs of 
his knowlege lay, as it were, always before him, and.was 
at his command at all times; and he faw at once whatever 
was connected with his preient fubject, and rejected what 
did not belong to it. He fpoke on the moft difficult and ab- 
ftrufe fubjecis without any labour, and with a degree of 
perfpicuity which would have coft other men of no mean 
parts, repeated efforts without equal fuccels: he expofed 
and took to pieces deceitful reafonings with the greateit fa- 
cility ; and diftinguilhed at once, betwixt true learning and 
falfe ; betwixt fubjects which admit of demonttration, and 
fuch as do not; and betwixt quetlions which are ufeful and 
important, and fuch as are only curious and amufing. He 
gave an. habitual attention to the real ufes to which know- 
lege could be applied in life. He did nof’thuie to amule 
with infignifcant fpeculations, but in all his inquiries hav- 
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ing the real ¢cod and utility of mankind in view, he took 
occalion, even from metaphyfical difputes, (of which no 
other ufe could be maJe) to reprefs that pride and vanit 
that is aptto puff up young minds from a notion of their fu- 
perior knowledge, by fhewing how uncapable the acuteft of 
mankind are of penetrating into the intimate nature and ef- 
fences of things. 

© The‘e fingular abilities and talents were united in Dr. 
Flutchefon, with the moft amiable difpofitions, and moft 
ufeful virtues. “Che purity of his manners was unfpotted 
from his youth; as he always expreft the higheft indigna- 
tion againtt vice, he kept at the greateft diitance from it, 
avoiding even the fmalleft indecencies of conduct: but this 
feverity of virtue was without any thing of that fournefs, 
fliffnefs, or unfociablenefs, which fometimes accompanies 
it, and renders characters, otherwife valuable, in fome re- 


{pects difagreeable, and prevents the good effects that the ex- 


ample of their virtues might produce upon others, His inte- 
grity was {trict and inviolable: he abhorred the leaft appear- 
ance of deceit, either in word or adétion: he contemned 
thofe little artifices which too frequently pafs in the world 
for laudable arts of addrefs, and proofs of f{uperior prudence: 
his nature was frank, and open, and warmly difpofed to 
fpeak what he took to be true, You faw, at firft fight, his 
fincere and upright foul; and in all further intercourfe with 
him, you found him always the fame. He was all benevo- 
lence and affection ; none who faw him could doubt of it; 
his air and countenance befpeke it: it was.to fuch a degree 
his prevailing temper, that it gave a tincture to his writings, 


which, perhaps, were as much dictated by his heart as his » 


head; and if there was any need of an apology fer the ftrefs, 
that in his fcheme, feems to be laid upon the friendly and 
public affections, the prevalence of them in his own tem- 
per, would at Jeaft form an amiable one. His heart was 
finely turned for friendfhip ; he was f{paring, indeed, of the 
external proteffions of it, but liberal of its mott important 
ofices : he was the refuge of his friends, for advice and af- 
fiftance, in all cafes of perplexity and diftre’s, The ardour 
of his affection for his friends, got the better of a natural 
reluctance he had to afk favours, which no regard for his 
own intereits could have overcome: his kind offices were 
ar from being confined to the circle of his particular friends 

and relations ; his heart overflowed with good-will to all a- 
round him, and prompted him to embrace every opportunity 
of doing kind and obliging things, Tho’ there are but few 
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to be found who had fuch a keen thirft for knowledge, or 
who purfued it with fuch unremitting attention and vigour, 
yet even this tafte yielded, an all occafions, to the more im- 
portant one of doing good. Among many other acts of be- 
neficence, he took a particular delight in affifting worthy 
young men, in ftraitned circumftances, to profecute their 
ftudies, with his money; and admitting them to attend his 
colleges without paying the accuftomary fees. 

« A remarkable degree of rational enthufjafm for the inte- 
refts of learning, liberty, religion, virtue, and human hap- 
pinefs, which animated him at all times, was a ciltinguifhing 
part of his character : he was vifibly moved by fome of thefe 
noble principles in whatever he faid or did: they had fuch 
an afcendency over him, as gave a peculiar caft to his whole 
converfation and behaviour, and formed in him a public fpi- 
rit of avery extenfive kind. Public fpirit in him was not 
a vague and undetermined kind of ardor, for fomething un- 
known, or not diftinctly underftood, but it was an enlight- 
ned and univerfal zeal for every branch of human happinefs, 
and the means of promoting it. His love of valuable know- 
ledge, his unabating activity in purfuing it, and fpreading a 


tafte for it, fitted him, in a very fingular manner, for that 


ftation which Providence had affigned him: and, perhaps, 


-very few men, in fimilar ftations, have difcovered equal 


zeal, or had equal fuccefs in promoting a tafte for true lite- 


rature: but his zeal was not confined to what peculiarly be- 
longed to his own profeffjon, but extended to every thing 


that could contribute to the improvement of human life, 
When he fpoke, you would have imagined that he had been 


employed in almoft all the different ftations in fociety, fa 
clearly did he appear ta underftand the interefts of each, 
_and fuch an earneft defire did he exprefs for promoting them, 


His benevolent heart took great delight in planning {chemes 
for rectifying fomething amifs, or improving fomething al- 
ready right, in the different orders and ranks of mankind. 
Thele {chemes were not airy and romantic, but fuch as were 


-practicable, and might have deferved the attention of thofe 


whofe power and influence in fociety could have enabled 
them to carry them into execution, This warm zeal for 
public good appeared uppermoft in his thoughts, not only in 
his more ferioys, but alfo-in his gayerhours, But while he 
abounded in projects for the intereits of others, none ever 
heard of one which centered in himfelf. It has already been 
obferved, that in the earlier part of life, when the tafle for 
external enjoy ments is commonly ftrongeft, he did not liften 
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to propofals which offered profpects of rifinz to wealth and 
preferment: in a more advaneed age, but when he was ftill 
in fuch a vigorous ftate of health that he might have hoped 
for many more years of life, he had offers made of re- 
moving him to the univerfity of Edinburgh, to be profefior 
of moral philofophy there, which might have been a more 
lucrative place to him, and given him better opportunities of 
forming conneétions with people of the firft rank and diftine- 
tion in this country ; but he was contented with his prefent 
fituation, and difcauraged all attempts to change it. 
¢ Thele fingular accomplifhments and moral endowments 
rendered his converfation, efpecially among his friends, fo 
entertaining and inftrudtive, that it was a fchool of wifiom 
to thofe who had the happine!s to enjoy it. It muft have 
been an undifcerning company which did not receive both 
leafure and improvement from him. A remarkable viva- 
city of thought and expreffion, a perpetual flow of chear- 
fulnefs and good-will, and a vifible air of inward happineds, 
made him the life and genius of fociety, and fpread an en- 
livening influence every where around him.- He was gay 
and pleafant, full of mirth and raillery, familiar and com- 
municative to the laft degree, and utterly free from all ftate- 
linefs or affectation, No fymptoms of vanity or felfscon- 
ceit appeared in him: he fought not after fame, nor had he 
any vain complacency in the unfought pofleffion of it, While 
he was vifibly fuperior to others about him, he was the only 
one that was quite infenfible of it. Hys own talents and en- 
dowmients were not the objects on which his thoughts were 
employed; he was always carried away from attending to 
himfelf, by the exercife of kind affections, zeal for fome 
public generous defigns, or keen inquiries after truth. This 
was fuch an acknowledged part of his character, that even 
thofe who were leaft difpofed to think well of him, never 
infinuated that he was proud or vain; the natural modefty of 
his temper was heightned and refined by his reiigious fenti- 
ments. 
© He had a full perfuafion and warm fenfe of the great truths 
of natural and revealed religion, and of the importance of 
juft and rational devotion to the happinefs of human life, 
and.to the ftability and purity of a virtuous character, The 
power of devoyt fentiments over his mind appeared in his 
converfation ; in his public preleétions he frequently took 
occafion from many hints, which his fubjeét afforded him, 
as well as when it was the direct fubject itfelf, to run out at 
great length, and with great-ardor, on the reafonablenefs 
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and advantage of habitual regard to God, and of referring 
ali our talents, virtues, and cnjoyments to his bounty. Such 
habitual reference. appeared to him the fureft means of 
checking thole emotions of pride, vain complacency, and 
felf applaule, which are apt to fpring up in the minds of 
thofe, who do net fertoufly and frequ ently reficét that they 
did not make themielves to differ from others, and that they 
have nothing but what they received. Such fentiments, 
deeply rooted in the mind, he looked upon as the proper 
foundation of that fimplicity of heart and lite, which is the 
higheft perteCtion of a virtuous character. 

‘Such abilities , fuch difpofiiions, and fuch ftores of know- 
lege, as have been mentioned, accompanied with 2 happy 
talent of {peaking with eafe, with propriety and fpirit, ren- 
dered him one of the moft mafterly and engaving teachers that 
has appeared in our age. He hada gre: ‘at fund of natural 
eloquence, and a perfuafive manner he attended, indeed, 
much more to fen{fe than exprefiion, and yet his expreffion 
was good : he was niafter of that precifion aud accuracy of 
language which is neceflary in philofephical inquiries. But 
he did not look upon it as his duty, eit ther 1 in his prelections, 
or in his writings, upon moral and religious fubjects, to 
keep up flrictly at all times to the charaéter of the didactive 
teachc r, by confining himfelf to all the precifion requilite 
in accurate explication and ftri€t argument. He appre- 
hended that he was anfwering the defign of his office as ef- 
fe€tually, when he dwelt ina more diffufive manner upon 
fuch moral conider ations as are fuited to touch the heart, 

and excite a relith for virtue, as when explaining, or efta- 
blifhing any doctrine, cven of real impertance, with the 
moft philcfophical exactnefs: he regarded the culture of the 
heart, as a main end of all moral inftruction : he kept it 
habitually in view; and he was extremely well qualified for 
fucceeting in it, fo far as human means can go. He had an 
uncommon vivacity of thought, and fenfibility of temper, 
which rendered him quickly fufceptible of the warme{t emo- 
tions upon the great fubjects of morals and religion: this 

gavea piealant un@on to his difcourt les, which commanded 
the atention of the ftudents, and at the fame time left 
ftionz impreffions upon their minds. He filled their hearts 
with a newer and higher kind of pleafure than they had any 
experience of before, when he opened to their view, in his 
animated manner, large fields of fcience, of which hitherto 
they had noconception: when, for inftance, he pointed out 
to his pupils, in his lectures on natural theology, the num- 
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berlefs evidences of wonderful art and kind defign, in the 
ftructure of particular things ; and the fti]] more aftonifhin 
© evidences of the wifeft contrivance, and of the moft benign 
‘ intention, in the whole material fyftem, confidered as one 
© thing, itis eafy to conceive that their tender minds, warm 
4h) the loveof knowledge, would be greatly ftruck. Such 
vs of nature were new difcoveries to them, which filled 
. ‘th delight and aftonifhment, and gave them, at the 
feme time, the moft joyful and fatisfying conviction of the 
© and nerfections of the great author of all. In like 
er, wher he led them from the view of the external 
yorld, to the contemplation of the internal one, the foul of 
nin, and fhewed them like inftances of divine wifdom and 
ity, in the contrivance of its moral conftitution, they 
were filed with frefh delight and wonder, and difcerned new 
increafing proofs of the glorious perfections of the Fa- 
: of our fpirits. And when he defcribed the feveral vir- 
ies exercifed in real life, as beautiful in themfelves, 2s the 
nobleft employment of our rational and moral powers, as 
‘ the only fources of true dignity and happinefs to individuals, 
‘-and to communities, they were charmed with the lovely 
‘ forms, and panted to be what they beheld. ‘The pleafure 
‘ fpringing from the light of truth and beauty of virtue, 
¢ breaking in upon ingenious and well-difpofed minds, exci- 
‘ ted fuch a keen defire for knowledge, and fuch an ardor of 
¢ purfuing it, as fufpended for a time thofe impulfes of youth- 
€ ful paffions which are apt to hurry young men away, in that 
‘ period of life. But that it may not be imagined, that thefe 
€ ftrong effects are entirely to be afcribed to the charms of no- 
‘ velty, it ceferves to be taken notice of, that ftudents ad- 
‘ vanced im years and knowledge, chufed to attend his lectures 
‘on moral philofophy, for four, five, or fix years together, 
‘ itil finding frefh entertainment, tho’ the fubject, in the 
main, was the fame every feafon.’ 
Mr. Leechman goes on to inform us, that it was a great ad- 
dition to the ufetulnefs of Mr. Autche/on’s leffons, that they 
were not confined to high fpeculations, and the peculiarities 
of a fcheme, but frequently defcended to common life ; fome- 
times pointing out and expofing fafhionable vices and follies in 
the upper part of the world, departures from real juftice and 
equity in the bufy and commercial part of it, and the dangerous 
rocks on which youth is apt to fplit and make fhipwreck both 
of virtue and happinefs, The grand maxims he dwelt upon, 
and laboured to inftil into the minds of his pupils, were to re- 
Joice above all things in the firm perfuafion of the univerfal 
providence 
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providence of a Being, infinitely wife and good, who love, 
all his works, and cannot be conceived as hating any thing he 
hath made: this he conftantly inculcated in the warmeft man. 
ner, as a fteady foundation of entire truft and confidence jn 
him, and chearful fubmiffion to his will in all events. 

As he had occafion every year, in the courfe of his lectures, 
to explain the origin of government, and compare the differ. 
ent forms of it, he took peculiar care, while on that fubjed, 
to inculcate the importance of civil and religious liberty to the 
happinefs of mankind: as a warm love of liberty, and manly 
zeal for promoting it, were ruling principles in his own breaf, 
he always infifted upon it at great length, and with the great- 
eft ftrength of arguraent, and earneftnefs of perfuaZion: and 
he had fuch fuccefs on this important ppint, that few, if aay, 
of his pupils, whatever contrary prejudices they might bring 
along with them, ever left him without favourable notions of 
that fide of the queftion which he efpoufed and defended. 

We are further told, that he was extremely fond of well. 
difpofed youth, entered into their concerns, encouraged and 
befriended them on all occafions, by which means he gained 
their efteem and affection in a very high degree. The influ. 
ence he had over them, he employed to the excellent purpofes 
of ftamping virtuous impreffions upon their hearts, and awak- 
ing in them a tafte for literature, fine arts, and every thing 
that is ornamental or ufeful to human life. He fpread fuch an 
ardor for knowledge, and fuch a fpirit of inquiry every where 
around him, that the converfation of the ftudents, at their fo- 
cial walks and vifits, turned with great keennefs upon fubjeds 
of learning and tafte, and contributed greatly to animate and 
carry them forward in the moft valuable purfuits, His atten 
tion was not confined to the pupils immediately under his care; 
he laid himfelf out to be ufeful to the ftudents in all the dif- 
ferent faculties, whenever any opportunity offered: and he 
was efpecially follicitous to be ferviceable to the ftudents of divi- 
nity, endeavouring, among other important inftructions, to 
give them juft notions of the main delign of preaching. High 
foeculations on difputable points, either of theology or philo- 
f»phy, he looked upon as altogether improper for the pulpit; 
at leaft on all ordinary occafians. He particularly infifted ups 
on the ufeleffnefs and impropriety of handling in the pulpit 


uch fpeculative queftions, as, whether human nature is capas | 


le.of difinterefted affegtions ; whether the original of duty of 
moral. obligation is from natural con‘cience, or moral fenk, 
from law, or from rational views of intereft; and fuch like 


inquiries, Tho’ fuck difquifitions might be proper, and even 
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neceflary ina fchool of philofophy, yet, in his view of things, 
they did not fall within the province of the preacher, whofe 
office is not to explain the principles of the human mind, but 
to addrefs himfelf to them, and fet them in motion. 


¢ The general plan of preaching which he recommended,’ 


fays the very judicious author of the account of his life, ¢ was to 
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this purpofe: As mankind are weak, ignorant, guilty crea- 
tures, altogether infufficient for their own happinefs, and every 
moment expofed to many unavoidable calamities, let them be 
called upon to reflect upon themfelves as fuch, and let thofe 
doftrines of natural and revealed religion, which will impart 
confolation to them under thefe humbling views of them- 
felves, be fet before them in the ftrongeft light: as they are 
apt to be feduced, both from their duty and happinefs, by 
felfith and fenfual paffions, Jet both the awful doétrines of 
religion, which may ftrike a dread, and check the impulfes 
of bad paffions, and the joyful ones, which may excite and 
encourage to the practice of purity, fincerity, 2nd all good- 
nefs, be difplayed before them in all their force. And as 
they are prone to reft in the gencral knowledge of their du-. 
ty, without ferioufly applying it to the government of their 
hearts and lives, let the religious inftructor take care not to 
dweil too much upon fuch general topics, as the beauty, 
excellency, and reafonablefg of the divine laws, but com- 
monly defcend, in a minute and particular manner, to di- 
rect their conduct in all the relaticas and ftations of life, 
even the loweft, and jn the ordinary bufinefs and.intercourfes 
of it. And let all thefe things be done without laboured 
elevation of language, in that plain and fimple manner 
which touches the heart, and brings things home to the cons 
fcience and immediate feeling af every one, 

£ To all which it is but juft to add, that he was a mcft va- 
luable member of the univerfity in all other refpects, as well 
as that of an inftructor of youth, his great talents qualifying 
him and his unwearied zeal prompting him, on all occafi- 
ons, to promote all its civil as well as literary interefts. 

* Such was the life of this worthy perfon, fpent ina courfe 
of affiduous, but not painful ftudy, in continually doing 
good to the utmoft of his power, and propagating truth, 
virtue, and religion among mankind. To conclude, he 
had uncommon abilities, uncommon virtues, and {mall fail- 
ings, and thefe arifing from good qualities; if he he was ag 
any time too much, or too fvon heated, it was Owing to the 
guicknefs of his parts, and fenfibility of his temper; if his 


t jadignation was ftrong, it was only provoked by fuch bafe- 
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nefs or mali ignity 3 s his hear t abhorred ; if at any time he 
vas open, when refe ve might have been more proper, it 
proceeded bee »m an honefty and fincerity of heart, unaccuf- 
tomed to diflemble. Some were di! fpleaf ed with his honef 
freedom ; fome might emulate his reputation ; fome traduce 
him thro’ prejudice, fome by bigotry ; but ieee parts, his fpi- 
rit, and his worth, will be remembered, when any preju- 
dices that were raifed againft him will be entirely forgotten, 
‘A firm conftitution, and a pretty uniform flate of good, 
health, except fome | few flight attacks of the gout, till fome 
months before his death, feemed to promie the world much 
io enjoyment of fo valuable a life; but it pleafed all- 
vife Providence to cut him off, after a few months of an 
uncertain ftate of health, and a few days of a fever, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, and about fixteen years after his 
coming to Gla/gow: to the great regret of the lovers of learn- 
ing and v irtue, and the irreparable lofs of the fociety of which 
he had becn a ‘aan exce!lent member, and of all who were 
connected with him, either by blood, friendihip, or ac- 
quaintance. 
© He was married, £.on after his fettlement in Dublin, to 
Mrs. Mary /+ ilfon, daughter of Francis Wilfon, Efy; a 
gentleman of eftate in the county of Longford, ‘who atin. 
guifhed himfelf at the revolution as a captain in the fervice 
of the late Kine VW illiam, of glorious and immortal me- 
mory. He fhewed the fame liberal and generous principles 
in this tranfaction, which appeared in all the other f{teps of 
his life. He had an abhi orrence of thatfpirit of traffic which 
often ming! oo o deeply y in forming this alliance: he was de- 
termined folcly by the good fenfe, lovely dif potions and 
virtuous accom :plifhments of the lacy: and the uniform hap- 
pinefs of their whole conjugal {tate, juilified the wifdom 
2nd virtue of his choice. ‘He has left behind him one fon, 
Francis Flu en zy doctor of mecicine, who gave early 
marks of ge ry and is the publifher of this work. Jf any 
one fhould with to know any thing ates Doctor Hutchefon’s 
externa! form, it may be faid, it was an image of his mind. 
A flature above middle ize; a a cefture and manner ne gligent 
and eafy, but decent and manly, gave a dignity to his ap- 
pearance. His complexion was fair and fanguine, and his 
features regular. His countenance and look befpoke fenfe, 
fpirit, kindnefs and joy of heart. His whole perfon and 
manner raifel a ftreng prejucice in his favour at firft fight.’ 
We could not rcfift “the emptation of giving a full view of 


the character of fo great-and vod a man as Dr. Hutchefan, 
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efpecially as many of our readers may not have an opportunity 
of feeing the work. As to the account of his life, we need 
fay nothing : the extracts we have given fufficiently {peak its 





, character, and fhew in how fenfible and judicious a manner it 
is drawn up. os, . 
is *.* An account of Dr. Hutchefon’s fyftem will be’ given in 
: 


our next. R 


MontTuiy CaTALocuE for JuLy, 1755. 





e MEDICAL. 

h Be Entamen de Inoculanda Pefte. Au€tore Stephane Wef- 
|. prémi, Pannonio. 8vo. 6d. Bizet. 

n Tis Latin eilay, concerning the inoculation of the plague, is 
le com prized in thirty pages ; which we only meniion, as the firit 


twenty-fix are employed in an enquiry ab Nut Sexton's rowder, St. 
Quintin’s mnoculation of cattle, the univertality and efficacy of 
h nitre, the powers of fubterrancous and animal fire, the influ- 
ence of the fun and moon, the action of mercury, the minute- 


” ne{s and variety of efluvia, Ge. Se. wiih very litle mention 
C- of the plague. Hence the author mighr, with equal propriety, 
have named his pamphlet after any of thefe fubjects, or have 
to c led it, 4 Medley, atter allofthem. But at laft, about the 
a bottom of the 2¢th page, he fays, it is probable the inoculation 
n- of the plague may be as fuccefsful as that of the {mall pox. Ja 
ce page 28 be oblerves, it may be objected to the practice, that 
e- tome have been {aid to have had the plague twice : but to this 
+ he oppoies the per:onal experience of an acquaintance in his 
¢ own country, who informed him, that he had the plague there, 
. with tumours in the axi//a, in 17123; and when it returned 
ch again, in 1739, 1740, that he attended the funerals of feveral 
le- . dying of it, without receiving a fecond infection. Our au- 
nd thor whimfically fuppofes thofe who have taken it twice, to 
ip- save been more fufceptible of it, by reafon of their adult age 
ym when they were firft infected; and therefore propofes that chil- 
yn, dren and youth fhould chicily be inoculated for the’ plagues re- 
rly ferring the further confideration of this extraordinary practice 
ny to Dr, Hales. —This is the {um total of what he fays on his 
i profefied {ubject. And bere it wil be very obvious, that the 
ar cer:ainty OF four patients, at leait, mentioned by Hodges and 
: Diemerbroeck, as having had the plague twice, mutt preponde- 
ent rate againft the inftance of Mr. We/p, émi’s friend’s e{caping it; 
ap- to fay little of the abfurdity of extending the infe€tion of the 
his | moft fatal and contagious dillemper hitherto experienced. In- 
Ue; deed, the only tolerable argument againtt the inoculation of the 
and {mall pox is the certainty of its extending the dileafe to more 
, than the inoculated. It is very poffible, however, this gentle- 
, of man was under no apprehenfion that his advice would ever bz 
lant puriued here ; nor is it quick’y like to reach Turé-y, where the 
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experiment might be lefs hurtfully repeated. It fees as if he 
wrote to have the opportunity of complimenting feveral of his 
phyfical acquaintance, whom he names ; and to fhew his own 
reading, and his Latin ftile, which is very intelligible, and 
pretty current and eafy, without being excellent. K 


IH, De Affeétibus Animi eb Morbis inde Oriundis Differtatia 
habita Cantabrigie in fcholis publicis 5°. kalend. Februarias, 
4755. A Georgio Baker, M.D: 4to.1s.6d; Whitton, &e, 
: In productions of this fort, ornament is, generally, more 

ftudied than precifion, and they cftner ferve to evince the au. 
thor’s learning than his jadgment. With refpect to the per. 
formance before us, Dr. Baker appears rather m the character of 
the oratcr than the phyfician. He has difplayed extenfive read. 
ing ; lis diction is idiomatical, and not inelegant, but frequently 
figurative. Howeve';tho” his obfervations are, for the molt part, 
pertinent, they feem to contribute lictie towards the information 
of an inteiligent reader. L, 


Ill. 4 Diffrtation on Sea-watér, with the regimeti proper to 
te obferved in the ufe of it: together with fome practical 


hints on drinking the Spaw or any other medicinal waters. In 


a letter from a phyfician in the country to his ftiend in town; 
Bo. 18. Ruffel. 

Tho’ this very ftupid pamphlet contains nothing new, or 
important, relative to its profefled fubjedt, it ferves to acquaint 
the public, that the author is poffeffed of a remedy, fapeior; 
in his opinion, to fea-water; it is diftitguifhed by the name of 
Le grand Ceinturon, Gr Zona snedicabilis; allo of a * diffolvent 
* for the itone, by injection into the bladder, otherwife called 
* The grand lithontriptic.” The virtues of the latter are to fur- 
nifh another publication, with which he threatens his readers. 


IV. ATreatife of the Caufes end Symptoms of the Stone, yy 
of the chief Remedies now in ufe to cure it. Containing an hifto- 
ty of Mrs. Stephens’s medicines; and her receipt. Obfervations 
upon them. Afifwers to the objections made againft, and cau- 
tions to thofe who ule them. An examination of lime-watet 
and foaps and cafes concerning them. Of Dr. Fterin’s lithon- 
triplicum, or foap-lye, and remarks relating thereunto. Of 
foap. Of the liquid-fhell; and other noftrumis. Of forcing 
and foftening medicines. Cafes of perfons who have taken 
Mrs. Stephens’s medicines in a folid form, with the fequel of 2 
few printed before. By D. d@’Efcherny, brother-in-law to 
Mrs. Stephens. 8vo. 2s. Griffiths, Sc. 

‘Lhe long ude of this performance makes it unneceflary to 
be more particular in a detail of its contents. ‘Three very 
bricf difquifitions concerning the caufes of the ftone, the figns 
of sin the kidneys, and in the bladder, are not badly put 
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together, Mr. @'E/cherny acknowleging, at the end of his book, 
he has extracted feveral things relating to the difeafe from feve- 
ral authors he names, and joined his otvn fentiments and expe- 
rience tothem. The drift of the whole, which is greatly la- 
boured, is to perfuade all the fubjects of the difeafe, that Mrs. 
Stephens’s medicines are fuperior to all others in the ftone and 
gravel; and, indecd, in more places than one he fpeaks too de- 
tractingly even of lime (water) and foap, which comprize all 
that is effentia!ly valuable in her compofitions. As their pre- 
paration has been long publifhed, in confequence of its full re- 
ward paid her; and as the quantity and continuance of it or- 
dered by her were infupportable to many, doubtlefs each fkil- 
ful phyfician has a right to modify and regulate the exhibition 
of it, and to obviate its extreme effeéts, by any fuch appropri- 
ate variation in the form and dofe, as may beft fuit the cafe and 
ecnititution of the individual: which muft have been cne mo- 
tive for their adjudging her the reward. Mr. @’E/cherny is 
very declamatory on the felf intereftednefs of others, which too 
often militates with our own ; but if he is confcious that is not 
his cafe, doubtlefs he has a right to throw the ftone ; and there 
is no {carcity of notable marks at which to level it. He fays, 
page 29, ‘If there is no ftone, or the cafe is doubtful, what 
‘ danger can there be to begin our medicines, fince they are as 
* harmlefs as common food ?’ This is very crude indeed, fince a 
great part of our food is rather acefcent; and a medicine that 
can render the human /erum acrid enough to diffolve a flone, 
muft aét on the blood in fome proportion, and often on the 
membranes ; and this extreme quality of it muft render it moft 
improper in fome habits and a where its continuance 
would even be mortal. After much pains to anfwer the feveral 
objeCtions made to her medicines ; and fome, not unjuft, teflec- 
tions on different ftone mufrum-mongers, as he terms them, wé 
ave the cafes of about thirty patients, (moft of them pretty mo- 
de:n) who took the medicines, under their prefent form in 
rolls, all, of moft of all, recovering. He confefles, indeed, int 
his preface, ‘ that thofe, in which the medicines had not the de- 
* fired effect, fhould have been mentioned likewife; but as he 
‘ ig deprived of the cates of feveral, in whom they fucceeded, he 
* thinks it would have been impoffible to have formed a right 
* judgment without every individual.’ Upon the whole, this 
performance is founded on fome fenfe and experience, and con- 
firucted with fuch a degree of artifice, as may anfwer the wri- 
ter’s apparent purpofe in it. Ie concludes with a lift of nine 
tracts he recemmends, in order to a thorough acquaintatice with 
Nirs. Stephens’s medicines. K 


PoLITICAL. 


V. Policy and Fuftice: an effay. Being a propofal for aug- 
facnting the power and wealth of ‘Great Britain, by uniting 
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Ireland. 8vo. 48 pages, Dublin. No price or publither, 
name mentioned, 


The author of this pamphlet (which has not yet been pub. 
lithed in Englund) ttiles himfelf an Ang/s- Hibernian, having 
property in both kingdoms. ‘The benefits that he expects wil 
accrue trom his propofa’s are, ‘ Firt, That a union of Gref 
* Pritainand Leland is the moit likely way to pay off the pa. 


* tional debt, and reduce the taxes of Englin!.—Secondly, | 


© That Jre/ ind, by a union, will become a flourithing nation, 


* inttead of being again a burthen upon England ; as by a uni. 
‘ on popery may be eradicated by the indultry of the peorle, 
* more effectually than by any wnexecuted laws.— Phirdly, Tha 
‘ in confequence, the common welfare of thefe three kingdoms, 


* (whole intereft ought to be infeparable) will be encreafed ; by | 


* opening a free trade, the poor will be employed, and com. 
* merce will flourith upon the deftrudtion of the French trade, 
‘ and other rivals: the &riti/ empire allo will be exalted, and 
* thereby her colcnies and fettlements abroad fecured.’— Thefe 
Opinions are fupported by quotations from Sir JFohx Davis, Sit 
William Petty, the Engl f/ wanilator *, in his preface to Hotts. 
man’s Franco-Gallia, Mr. Molyneux, Sir Matthew Decker, and 
Governor Dobbs: to the fame purpole two pamphlets are alfo 
referred to; one publifhed in the year 1704, entitled, Te queen 


an erprefs, and ber three kingdoms one empire: or, brief remark; | 


upon the prefent, and a profped? of the future fate cf Englani, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in a happy union. Vhe other cailed, 4 
propofal for uniting Great Britain and Ireland, publifbed in Dube 
Min in 1751. 

From hence our author proceeds to offer (and with a good 
deal of modetty) a fcheme for eifectuating this prorofed union; 
this {cheme feems to us rather fpecious than practicable, for 
which reafon, as well as on account of its length, we hall 
decline particularizing it. However, upon the whole, this is far 
from appearing to be an injudicious performance ; and there are 
fome hints in it that more eipecially deferve a ferious confidera- 
tion. 


* This tranflation is generally afcribed to the late Rodert Lord 
Molefrworth. L 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


VI. The Printer’s Grammar: wherein is exhibited, exa- 
mined, and explained, what is requifite for attaining a more 
perfect knowledge both in the theory and practice of the art of | 
printing. The whole calculated for the fervice of all who have 
any concern in the letter-prefs. By Fobu Smith. 8vo. 55 
bound. Cooper, Se. 


All we thall fay of this article ts, that our Printer can give a 
better account of the book than we can pretend to do: to him, 
therefore, we refer fuch of our readers as are delirous of learn 
ing the Printer’s Grammar. 
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